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SEE OUR FOUR-PAGE ARIIY 


THE NATION’S NAVAL HERO. 


BRAVE COMMANDER GEORGE DEWEY, AS HE APPEARED ON THE FLAG-SHIP “OLYMPIA,” AMID A RAIN OF SHOT AND SHELL, DURING THB 
FIGHT WITH THE SPANISH FLEET, IN MANILA BAY, MAY Ist, 1898. 


Dewey fought this fleet from the roof of the pilot-house of the Olympia, The Reina’s fire cut away the forward rigging of the Olympia, and a six-inch shell shot away the signal halyar: 
four feet above the admiral’s head.—Special cable to New York Journal from Hong Kong, 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year. or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy, six months. or 26 numbers . 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks 1.00 


Subscriptions to all who serve in the United States army or navy at 


half these regular rates. 
SpeciaL War RaTeE: ONE DoLvuarR TO OCTOBER IST, to all new 
subscribers who remit before June Ist. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LESsLIE’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States and of the 
world, those who would be willing to furnish special information re- 
garding matters of special interest in their respective localities when- 
ever it might be required. The editor will be glad to receive com- 
munications on this subject from responsible persons 


Prizes for War Pictures by Amateurs. 


LESLI®’s WEEKLY offers prizes aggregating $100—$50 to the 
first ; $25 to the second ; $10 each to the third and fourth ; and 
$5 to the fifth, for the best pictures taken by amateurs, of scenes, 
on land or sea, connected with the present war excitement. All 
are eligible. Send in your pictures. Prizes will be awarded on 
pictures received before August Ist, or as soon as the war closes, 
if it closes before that date. Address LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 








To Volunteers and Regulars! 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY, with its pictorial history of the war, will 
be a priceless treasure, in years to come, to every soldier and 
sailor and his family. Let the record of patriotism be preserved. 
To enable all to do this, LESLIE’s WFEKLY, which is giving 
the most accurate and interesting pictorial history of the war 
that is published, will make its subscription price to those who 
serve in the regular or volunteer forces of the army or navy, 
during the present struggle, just half of the regular rate, namely. 

$2 instead of $4 per year ; 

$1 instead of $2 for six months ; and 

50 cents instead of $1 for three months. 

The paper will be sent to the subscriber or to any member of 
his family whom he may name. Only those will be eligible for 
this half-rate subscription whose names are found on the rolls of 
the United States army and navy. 


What Commodore Dewey Did. 


NOTHER name has been added to the long roll of 
heroes whose deeds make luminous the pages of 
history. It is that of Commodore George Dewey, 
the conqueror of the Philippines. In the Amer- 

ican Valhalla he will stand along with Paul Jones, Perry, 
and Farragut—a modern king of the sea. 

No circumstance was wanting to make the deed of Com- 
modore Dewey and his brave men brilliant and historic. 
The time, the place, the event—all were there. 

It was theirs to strike the first decisive blow in the first 
of all wars waged for pure humanity’s sake, the first that 
America has waged against any European nation since the 
second and final struggle with England. 

It was theirs to put to the test of battle for the first time 
the splendid modern war-ships which have been our pride 
and boast in days of peace, and on which so many high 
hopes have been builded. 

It was theirs to meet for the first time in hostile array 
the arrogant and boastful representatives of the land of the 
Alhambra, of Ferdinand and Isabella, the proud old mon- 
archy, redolent with the memories of a glorious and chiv- 
alrous past. 

It was theirs to meet a foreign foe in its own waters, on 
battle-lines of its own choosing, backed on land and sea by 
friendly forces, while they had the wide ocean between 
them and any refuge or port of shelter had disaster be- 
fallen and need of help been theirs. 

And last and greatest of all, it was theirs to prove be- 
yond all cavil, before the scornful and doubting Old World 
Powers, that the American navy, commanded by Ameri- 
cans and manned by Americans, must henceforth be reck- 
oned with as a potent factor in affairs of the sea the world 
around. 

All this it was theirs to do, and they did it—Commodore 
Dewey and his gallant men in the Philippines. They struck 
the decisive blow; they fought the haughty Spaniard ; they met 
the test of battle ; they proved the American navy ; they won 


the victory. 
Destiny ! 


T is a strange vicissitude of fate that from the re- 
mote corner of the globe whence Columbus journeyed 
to discover our continent comes a challenge to the 
peace of the New World. Stranger still will it be if 

from the New World shouid fa!! the most crushing blow 
that Spain has suffered during this tast expiring century. 

The blow must fall, and quickly. Commodore Dewey’s 

master stroke at Manila is simply the precursor of others. 
The real sanguinary struggle of the war cannot last long. 
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Events, when they begin to move, will move quickly. The 
fate of Spain is written in its history. It is a history of 
failure. 

A reckless, revengeful, audacious, if not brave, people, 
the Spaniards have been the adventurers of the world. 
They were first among the explorers of this new continent. 
They have been foremost in many historic adventures, if 
not in many historic enterprises. Defeat after defeat has 
been their portion, from the time of Roman supremacy 
down through all the histories of the wars with the Moors, 
with Holland and France, and with Great Britain. 

A bull-fighter at home, the Spaniard has always been a 
barbarian abroad. His bloody knife has left its countless 
victims in every struggle for independence on the Western 
Hemisphere. The American Spaniard who dared to fight 
for liberty in South America has always been treated as a 
traitor. Death has been the destiny of his defeat. 

The story of Cuba is not a new one. It is the story that 
history repeats wherever and whenever the Spaniard has 
put down his iron heel. And what has Spanish brutality 
won? Nothing. What has it lost? Everything. In 
every struggle in Europe it has lost. Defeat has ever been 
its portion on the American continent, and now, inviting 
its worst fate, it rushes headlong into a reckless contest 
that must cost it its last possession in the Atlantic. 

Spain has never succeeded in anything it has under- 
taken. It has lost its foothold on the American continent, 
and is now destined to be driven from the neighboring 
isles. Its armies have always been weak ; its ships have 
never won a great battle since the defeat of the Turks in 
the Gulf of Lepanto in 1571. Its governments have fled 
and it is to-day on the brink of a revolution. Its people 
are impoverished; its credit is gone; its resources ex- 
hausted. <A beggar, though a prince, Spain stands at last 
with trembling knees, knocking vainly at the door of every 
friendly nation for succor and support. 

Such is the Destiny of Destruction. 


‘*Leslie’s Weekly ”’ for $1.00. 
ESLIE’S WEEKLY has an artist, a photographer, 
and a correspondent on every battle-ship and every 
~~ battle-field. 


tory of the war that can be given. 


It is presenting the best pictorial his- 
Every patriotic citizen 
sould preserve this history, and to enable all to do so, we 
ffer to send LESsLIe’s WEEKLY until October 1st, 1898 
(covering the probable duration of the war), for $1 to all 
who send in their subscription before June 1st. This means 
nearly a five months’ subscription for half price. Everybody 
can afford to pay $1 for a history of this*great contest. 
A few years hence, a file of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, with its 
superb illustrations of our battle-ships and the scenes in 
the various camps of our regulars and volunteers, will be 
a priceless treasure, an heirloom that will be handed down 
from generation to generation. No such offer as we make 
has ever been made before, and only a great occasion like 
the present warrants us in making it now. We want to 
stir the patriotisin of the American people to the highest 
pitch, and that can only be done by giving them a glimpse 
of the splendid work of our soldiers and sailors for human- 


ity’s sake. 


A Song for the Fleet. 


° A sone for them one and all, 


The sister-ships of the Maine, 
They have sailed at a nation’s battle-call 
To save a Jand from a tyrant’s thrall 
That has struggled long in vain! 


The coming days shall speak 
The praise of our valiant tars! 
No fear they will wanting prove or weak, 
When proudly flutters from every peak 
The glorious stripes and stars ! 


Then a cheer for the flag unfurled 

On the dawn of that Sabbath day 
When the shot that the gallant Dewey hurled 
Crushed the hopes of the Spanish world 

In the far Manila Bay ! 


And a cheer for the valorous ones 
Who are girt for the gory fight 
Where the tropic tide-race swirls and runs 
Under the frown of the Morro’s guns— 
And God be with the right! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Courageous Governor Black. 


WHEN the Secretary of War telegraphed to Governor Black, 
of New York, in reference to the call for volunteers, the patri- 
otic chief executive of our State promptly replied : ‘‘ New York 
State’s full quota will be ready any hour you call for it.” That 
was characteristic of Governor Black. There is no mistaking 
the fact that, during the second year of his administration 
especially, he has won the confidence of all who have watched 
his course with fair and unprejudiced eyes. 

Even such rank enemies as the Evening Post and other jour- 
nals of the mugwump school have been compelled to bear testi 
mony to the Governor’s courage under bis sense of duty. His 
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satisfactory disposition of the large number of bills that the 
Legislature jieft on his hands was an absolute demonstration 
that the Governor had convictions, and plenty of courage to 
carry them out. Some knotty problems were left for him to 
solve, but he did not fail in any 

rhe strongest pressure, corporative and political, stood be- 
hind what was known as the Eldridge railroad bill, which pro- 


emergency, 


vided large public benefits for certain street-car lines in New 
York City: and also the Burns insurance bill, which gave in- 
surance companies a decided advantage over their policy-hold- 
ers, and behind several other measures that might be men- 
tioned. The voice of the public against these bills reached the 
ear of the executive, and he did not fail to heed it and to fully 
meet public expectation. We doubt if any other Governor in 
recent years would have stood out, as Governor Black did, 
against the tremendous pressure exercised in favor of some of 
these objectionable bills. 

That the Governor was right in his final action no one denies. 
He pursued precisely the course which he has followed in other 
emergencies, notably in his indorsement of the primary election 
law, in his final and unalterable opposition to the Ellsworth 
anti-newspaper bill, and his fixed and positive determination 
not to consent to political ** deals” with Tammany Hall. 

Courage such as Governor Black has displayed during the 
past year deserves to be recognized, and it cannot fail to be 


remembered. 


POSTMASTERS will find it to their advantage to re- 
ceive subscriptions for LESLIE'S WEEKLY, with its pictorial 
history of the war, at the rate of $1 till October 1st, 1898. For 
details and special commissions, address LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
110 Fift h Avenue, New York. 


A Photographic Army Supplement. 


THIS issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY embraces a four-page photo- 
graphic army supplement. Its life-like illustrations of tthe de- 
parture of the national guard for camp, and of camp-life, must 
stir the hearts of the people. In subsequent issues we shall con- 
tinue these photographic illustrations, which are so noticeably 
faithful, in every detail, to the actualities of life. Amateur pho- 
tographers who can equal or rival these illustrations are invited 
to entc? the competition which we have opened, as will be 
noticed elsewlhcre. LESLIE’s WEEKLY is furnishing the best 
pictorial history of the war. Watch it from week to week. 


The Plain Truth. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY comes to our editorial table regularly, and 
is highly prized, not only for its literary matter, but is especially 
valuable during these war times for its most excellent illustra- 
tions bearing upon the all-absorbing subject.—The Philadelphia 
Methodist. 

This is a great country. The victorious commodore of the 
Asiatic fleet isa Vermont Yankee. The splendid administrator 
of American affairs during the great crisis in Cuba, General 
Fitzhugh Lee, comes from an old Virginia family. Our Presi- 
dent is a plain citizen of old-fashioned, plain Ohio. War with 
Spain is making us forget everything of the past, excepting our 
national glory, and it is proving that, after all, we are a nation, 
and not a mere combination of sections or collection of States. 


One of the most gratifying features of the war with Spain is 
the unanimity with which the American people have acted in 
Party lines have been 
That war-horse of 


the work of preparation and defense. 
well-nigh obliterated in Congress of late. 
Tammany Hall, Representative Amos Cummings, and his asso- 
ciate representative. George B. McClellan, the son of tae noted 
Union general, have both raised their voices in favor of heartily 
supporting President McKinley in the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. So earnest and eloquent were they that they drew ap- 
plause even from both sides. Not the least of the fruits of 
the war with Spain is the bringing together of the American 
people in » closer bond of patriotic unity than ever bound 
them before. 





According to the estimates 01 the Treasury Department, 
upward of half a million dollars will be required daily: for the 
support of the army from now until June 30th, the close of the 
fiscal year 1898. Amoug the leading items of this expenditure 
will be $10,000,000 for clothing, camp and garrison equipage ; 
$6,000,000 for army transportation ; 35,766,661 for the pay of 
volunteers ; $2,739,643 for army subsistence; and $3,747,405 for 
the ordnance department. And this outlay, it is to be noted, is 
entirely independent of the allotments made by the President to 
the War Department from the $50.000,000 defense appropriation. 
These hard facts may be useful in tempering our zeal with a 
proper degree of discretion and keeping our enthusiasm within 
the bounds of prudence and good sense, 


While the FLrening Post has been driven by the irresistible 
force of circumstances to give a tardy and grudging support to 
President McKinley in his war policy, it tries to even things up 
and be true to itself by indulging in malicious sneers about 
Secretary Bliss. <A fling about any other member of the Cabi- 
net might have been excused on the score of a lack of knowledge, 
but Mr. Bliss has been for many years one of New York’s most 
honored citizens and foremost business men. The Post knows 
this if it knows anything. It knows also that asa resident of 
the metropolis Mr. Bliss gives freely and unstintedly of time, 
means, and energies for the promotion of all the bigher interests 
of the community, civic, educational, and philanthropic, and 
merits therefor the respect and gratitude of its citizens. And 
as Secretary of the Interior Mr. Bliss has made a record second 
to that of no other member of the Cabinet. But of course it is 
not to be expected that the Evening Post would give weight to 
considerations like these when one of its daily dyspeptic fits 
ison. Perhaps Mr. Bliss can bear it as well as any one, 
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THE announcement that Miss Nellie Ely had been appoint- 
ed by Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, as lieutenant-colonel on 
his staff, and officially 
recognized by all visitors 
to the 
nial, called forth numer- 
ous letters from women 
of extreme views from all 
parts of the country ex- 
cepting the South. These 
ladies considered the 
Southern women unduly 
docile and especially ig- 
nored in affairs of state 
Joyfully they felicitated 
the young on 
‘*keeping pace” with wo- 
man’s progress, and com- 
mended the Governor for 


Tennessee Centen- 


colonel 


acknowledging the equal- 
Lieu- 
tenant - Coionel Ely is 
young, beautiful, and ir- 

look through sweeping 
Miss Ely is one of 


ity of the sexes. 





MISS NELLIE ELY, 


Her 
lashes and under exquisitely-arched brows. 
the belles of her State, and owes her appointment to Governor 
She served with 


resistible. beaming gray eyes 


Taylor’s appreciation of a charming woman. 
the Covernor’s staff during the Tennessee Centennial, and al- 
though she always wore the jeweled sword and belt presented 
on her appointment, her costumes were typical of Southern 
femininity—much-ruffled muslin gowns with flower - trimmed 
hats. Not until cold weather began could Colonet Ely be pre- 
vailed on to don the severely-plain tailor suit and military cap 
‘2 which she sat for her photograph as lieutenant-colonel to the 
Governor of Tennessee. 

=Professor St. Leon, of New York, has long been recognized 
by the believers in astrology as one of its most learned calculat- 
ors. A Southerner by 
birth, he was taken by 
his parents to the Island 
of Martinique, where he 
learned the rudiments of 
astrology from an old 
creole nurse, who had 
quite a local fame. In- 
terested by this childish 
experience in the ancient 
science, he availed him- 
self of an opportunity in 


iat 


early youth to place him- 
self under the tuition of 
a professor who visited 
the island, and from him 
he acquired full knowl- 
edge of ancient astrol- 
; ogy. The_ professor’s 
own horoscope is 
cult,” and describes him 
a. a natural astrologer, and the study is his passion. The late 
Fowler & Wells, declared he was in 
tended-by nature to be an astrologer. Before locating in this 
city, some years ago, he made a tour of the world. In Paris, 
before the fall of the empire, he was summoned by the late Em- 
peror Napoleon, and, casting his horoscope, foretold in plain 
words his downfall ; also the career and death of the late prince 
imperial. He figured the horoscopes at the time of nearly all 
the crowned heads of Europe, being especially successful with 
that of Queen Isabellaof Spain. He ‘‘ read” Mr. Blaine’s defeat 
and Mr. Cleveland’s election and subsequent marriage, as pub- 
lished in the papers at the time. Professor St. Leon claims 
that the hieroglyphics on the pyramids, the catacombs, and 
obelisks of Egypt are the horoscopes of the rulers of the time. 
=Some men were born to be brigadier-generals, some to be 
Mr. Oscar Tschirky was born to 
be all of these, and more. 
He is the maitre dhétel 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
He is the commander-in- 
chief of the forces that 
make table life at that 
hotel agreeable. He is 
an artist in dainty menus 
and lovely table-settings, 
and a master of the won- 
derful art of making 
everybody satisfied. This 
is why Mr. Tschirky is at 
the head of affairs at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. But the 
guests haven’t time to say 
I'schirky, if they knew 
how, so it is simply ‘‘ Os- 
car.” Not to know ‘ Os- 
car” would be to argue 
yourself very much unknown. Mr. Tschirky is Swiss by birth, 
but a genuine American by adoption. He assisted Manager 
Boldt to open the Waldorf. Besides being a great chef, Mr. 
Tschirky is also an author and a teacher of the fine art of cook- 
One 
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PROFESSOR ST. LEON, 


Professor Nelson Sizer, of 


inventors, some to be artists. 
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MR. OSCAK TSCHIRKY. 


ery, and has achieved distinction in both of these lines 
of the proudest insignias that adorn his breast is a medal con- 
ferred upon him by the Geneva Society, a world-wide organ- 
ization of chefs, for distinguished services rendered the profes- 
sion. It isthe only medal of the kind that the society has con- 
ferred. 

=Among the younger American artists few if any have so 
quickly and in so many different lines won recognition of their 
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skill and talent. Mr. 
Arter’s ‘“‘cabinet por- 
traits’ of beautiful 
women are one of the 
fashionable fads of the 
season, and wo- 
man who owns a fancy 
dress, whether she at- 
tended the Bradley Mar- 
tin ball or not, is anx- 
ious to have her features 
immortalized the 
becoming accessories of 


every 


with 


powdered hair and a 
last-century back- 
ground. Mr. Arteris a 
native of Hanoverton, 
Ohio, studied in Chicago, 
spent two years painting 
in Cincinnati, then went 
abroad. He remained in 
Paris until 1890, the pupil of no particular master. In 1888 and 
1891 his pictures won Salon honors. He visited almost every 
picturesque nook in Europe, and then turned his attention to 
He spent a year traveling in the interior along un- 


J. CHARLES ARTER. 


Japan. 
beaten tracks 
ing that he was asked through one of the Japanese officials to 
afford the Emperor and court a special exhibition of these 
They were pronounced by them the most 


His pictures were so characteristic and so pleas- 


pictures at Tokio. 
accurate and characteristic pictures ever made of their coun- 
try. The late Colonel Jobn Cockerill, whose acquaintance Mr 
Arter made in Japan, was enthusiastic in his praise of these 
pictures, predictions that have been largely fulfilled by the 
ready sale these giowing pictures of a quaint and graceful life 
found among wealthy Americans. Mr. Arter is said to be a 
master of color, and has been called ‘** the American colorist.” 
Flowers, bright and glowing landscapes, brilliant costumes, and 
lovely female figures he paints with a particular charm. His 
landscapes are notable for a marvelous translucent atmosphere 
that always pervades them. Mr. Arter’s portraits, aside from 
their artistic merit, have become popular because of their con- 
venience of size. Most portraits are too large to look well upon 
the limited wall space afforded even in New York drawing- 


rooms. The Arter portraits are not larger than an ordinary 
picture, and are executed with all the finish of a miniature 
portrait. 


=Mrs. William R. Day, wife of the new Secretary of State, 
is now the “first lady of the Cabinet.” Social precedence in 


" the administration cir- 
} . ™ cle keeps step with the 
. prominence and place 

of the Cabinet official. 


* Mrs. Day was almost a 
next-door neighbor of 
|} Mrs. McKinley at Can- 
ton. They were girls to- 
gether. Before marriage 
| Mrs. Day was Miss Mary 
Schaeffer, daughter of 
Louis Schaeffer, a 
wealthy resident of Can- 
ton. Although most un- 
assuming, Mrs. Day has 
all the charming quali- 
ties which go to make a 
successful social leader, 
and she wiil certainly be 
very popular in Wash- 
ington. Of late her 
health has not been very good, but it is hoped that a speedy 
restoration her to her full share of social 
responsibility during the next Washington season. 
Professor Walter S. Perry, gf Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
went to Spain in January, and has recently returned. He says: 





MRS. WILLIAM R, DAY. 


will enable take 


How prophetic is that silent chamber of the mausoleum under the 
altar of the Church of the Escorial, twenty-eight miles from Madrid ! 
was consecrated under the rule of 
Phillip II. a resting-place for the dead kings. In that octagonal room 
of beautiful marble are shelves several tiers high. In a comparatively 
small marble sarcophagus rests the body of Charles V., in reality 
placed upon the upper shelf; below him is Phillip II., and so the 
shelves on eight sides are filled with the kings of Spain, and the queens 
that have borne children to the throne since the time of Charles V., 
and--awful destiny ! there are but two shelves left in that silent sepul- 
chre !—one for the present Queen regent, and one for the young boy 
King ! And then the mausoleum will be filled after 300 years. 


not seem that the irony of fate had marked the future of the Spanish 


There, by direction of Charles V.. 


Does it 


monarchy ? 


The announcement that Miss Viola Allen, leading lady of 
the Empire Theatre Stock company, in New York, had signed 
with the 
Liebler company, to be- 


a contract 


come a star, is the most 
important piece of the- 
atrical news that has d-- 
veloped regarding next 
season’s 
Miss Allen has played 
leading business with the 
best managers and best 
actors in America. She 
is well known and ex- 
tremely popular in every 
city in the country. She 
is the daughter of the 
veteran ‘told man” 
actor, Leslie Allen, and 
made her début at the 
age of fifteen, creating 
the part of Esmeralda 
at the Madison Square 
Theatre. She made rapid advancement and successively sup- 
ported Lawrence Parrett, the elder Salvini, Jefferson, and Flor- 
ence, created the leading part in ‘“‘ Captain Letterblair” with 


px sibilities. 


MISS VIOLA ALLEN. 
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FE. H. Sothern, and for the past few years has been at the 
head of Charles Frohman’s famous stock company. Viola 
Allen has that rare quality of personal magnetism that compels 
admiraticn and respect. All great actors have some distin- 
guishing characteristic. With Miss Allen it is her voice. It 
has a peculiar softness which might perhaps grow monotonous 
Hearing Miss Allen talk on or off 
the stage, one would feel assured that she was a woman of intel- 
ligence and high aspirations. Viola Allen—and by the way her 
own pronunciation of her Christian name is with the ‘‘i” short 
—‘' Ve-ola,” not ‘‘ Vy-ola ”—seems to have all the qualifications 
necessary to become a star. 

Judge John Barton Payne, of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, one of the best-known members of the State judiciary 
in Illinois, is believed to 
be the first volunteer in 
the United States from 
among the judges on the 
Bench. His clearness of 
decision and resolute 
manner have won the 
admiration of the Chi- 
cago Bar, of which he 

yas a member before his 
elevation to the Bench. 
He was born at Prunty- 
town, Taylor County, 
Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), January 26th, 
1855. His youth was 
passed in the old town 
of Orleans, Virginia. He 
became assistant clerk of 
Taylor County Court. 
While filling that posi- 
tion he studied law and was admitted to'the Bar in 1876. In 
May, 1881, Judge Payne was elected by the Bar a special judge 
of the Circuit Court of Tucker County, West Virginia, to hear 
and decide a chancery case in which the regular judge was a 
party. He went to Chicago thirteen years ago and was elected 
to the Bench in 1893. He is a director of the Union League Club 
of Chicago and a member of the Chicago Law Club and Chi- 
cago Law Institute. Judge Payne has just been elected lieu- 
tenant-colonei of the La Grange regiment, a provisional organ- 
ization formed in Chicago. 

= The last American consul to leave the island of Cuba was 
James R. Springer, United States consul at Caibarien. He left 
April 20th, for New York. 
A few days previous the 
consulate was surrounded 
by a mob of Spaniards, 
who attempted to pull 
down the American flag. 
Mr. Springer shouted to 
them that he would shoot 
the first man who touched 
that flag, and so long as 
he remained in Caibarien 
the flag of his country 
should float over the con- 
sulate. Muttering threats, 
the mob dispersed. Hos- 
tile feelings against Amer- 
icans grew more bitter 
every day, and when Mr. 
Springer came away it 
was dangerous for Amer- 
icans to remain any longer 
in Caibarien, as the population at that place is mostly native 
Spanish people, and they hate Americans. Mr. Springer has 
been consul at the port of Caibarien for the past fifteen years, 
filling that position with great credit to bimself and to the satis- 
faction of his government. United States Vice-Consul-General 
Springer, at Havana, is his brother. Mr. James Springer ‘+a 
member of the Empire State Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. When Mr. Springer left Caibarien all Americans 
had already taken their departure. He believes that our coun- 
try is sure of success in the struggle with Spain, and that Span- 
ish rule in Cuba will soon end forever. 

=One of the survivors of the Maine disaster writes to LEs- 
LIE’s WEEKLY, inclosing ten cents and a coupon cut from the 
paper, in payment for our pict- 
ure of the Maine, as she ap- 
peared in the harbor of Ha- 
vana before her destruction. 
The letter is sufficiently inter- 
esting to print. We also re- 
produce the photograph the 
brave young American sailor 
has sent to us. His letter 
reads as follows : 


were it not for its sweetness. 





JUDGE JOHN BARTON PAYNE. 





MR. JAMES R, SPRINGER. 


Dear Lesiie’s WEEKLY—I wish 
you would send me one of the 
beautiful reproductions of 
Schell’s water-color painting of 
the United States steamship 
Maine. Iam one of the men of 
the Maine who was saved from 
death on the night she went down 
in Havana harbor. The sight of 
my dying brothers that night 
will be with me always, and I 
cannot think of going to sea 
again. But I will be true to the stars and stripes until my death, and 
I wish, in the Lord’s name, that the Americans will win in their battle 
with the Spaniards. I am a German, twenty-two years of age, and 
was born at Cassel-Hessen, Germany. lam a son of the German poet- 
ess and author, Anna Stirn de Niviére. My father was inspector of 
the royal family institutions at Cassel-Hessen. He died in 1885. I was 
educated in the high school in Germany, and went to sea after my 

My first trip was on a British ship commanded 
In 1892 the ship went to Portland, Oregon, United 
States of America, where I left the ship. Some years afterwards I 
shipped again on a United States man-of-war. Sea-life is hard, and] 
will never go again. CHARLES STIRN, 

British Oensulate, Boston, Massachusetts, 





MK. CHARLES STIRN. 


sixteenth birthday. 
by Captain Robb. 
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traffic through ships, the 
Spaniards thought to 
strike at the root of the 
evil by exterminating 
the cow - killers of His- 
paniola, who alone could 
supply these ships with 
the necessary buccanned 
meat. But these men, 
buccaneers, as they are 
currently named, indig- 
nantly resented any at 
tempt at extermination, 
and, rather relishing war 
than otherwise, fought 
the Spaniards who were 








Cagails : 


His adventures, set to paper by Mary Laughan, a 
maid who, through affection, followed him to 
the West Indies and the Spanish Main, acting 
as his secretary, he deeming her a male, though 
timid ; which account is now put into more 


modern English by Cutcliffe Hyne. 


(Copyright, 1898, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
II. 
THE ADMISSION TO THE BROTHERHOOD.—(Continued,) 

IN this manner, then, Prince Rupert and his humble secre- 
vary got their quittance from Tortuga, and put across the strait 
vo the vast island of Hispaniola, where-men of the French and 
fnglish races hunt the wild cattle, and the Spaniards war 
against them with an undying hostility. It was in a lonely 
bay of this island that the blacks set them ashore, and at once 
the discomforts of the place gave them the utmost torment. 
For the night, to ward off the dews and the blighting rays of 
the moon, the blacks built them a shelter of leaves and branches, 
but there was little enough of sleep to be snatched. In the Gov- 
ernor’s castle at Tortuga the beds were warded by a tent-like 
net of muslin, called in these countries a pavilion, but these 
they lacked, and the expedient of the buccaneers, who fill their 
residences with wood-smoke, they considered even worse than 
the insect pest itself. 

In the morning they rose in very sorry case. They were 
sour-mouthed for want of sleep, their bodies were swollen, and 
their complexions blotched with the bites, and the negroes 
doubtless by orders from Monsieur d’Ogeron) had sailed off 
with the canoe during the night. Of food they had but a very 
scanty store, of weapons only their swords, and the country be- 
yond them was savage and deadly in the extreme. 

The prince, however, was in no wise cast down. Through 
the thick grasses on the bay side he discerned some semblance 
of a track, and saying that it was likely to lead them to the 
buccaneers as any other route, shouldered his share of the pro- 
visions and stepped out along it at a lusty pace. His secretary 
followed him, as in duty bound, though with great weariness, 
and together they toiled up steep slopes of mountain under a 
sun that burned like molten metal. The shrubs of the grasses 
closed them in on either side, so that no fanning of breeze could 
get nigh tc refresh them ; and though fruits dangled often by 
the side of the path, they did not dare to pluck and quench 
their thirst, being ignorant as to which were poison. Twice 
they heard noise; in the grass, and, fearing ambuscade, drew, 
and stood on guard. But one of these alarms was made by a 
sounder of pigs which presently dashed before them across the 
path ; and what the other was they did not discover, but it 


drew away finally into the distance. And once they came upon | 


the bones of a man lying in the track, with a piece of rusted 
iron lodged in the skull. But no sign of those they sought dis- 
covered itself, and meanwhile the path had branched a-many 
times and was growing in indistinctness. 

It was not till they were well-nigh exhausted that they came 
upon the crest of the mountain (which, in truth, was of no great 
height, though tedious to ascend by reason of the heat aud the 
growths), and from there they saw stretched before them a sa- 
vannah of enormous width, like some great field, planted here 
and there with tree-clumps, sliced with silver rivulets, and over- 
grown with generous grasses, For full an hour they lay down 
panting to observe this, and to spy for any signs of buccaneers 
at their hunting ; and at last, in the far distance, saw a faint 
blue feather of smoke begin to crawl up from amongst a small 
copse of timber. 

On the instant his Highness was for marching on, and al- 
though his secretary brought forward many and excellent rea- 
sons for a more lengthened halt, his Highness laughed them 
merrily enough to scorn, and away once more they went, strid- 
ing through the shoulder-high grasses, and panting under the 
torrent of heat. More and more obscure did the track become 
as they progressed, and more and more branched. Often it 
seemed as though it was a mere cattle-path, bruised out by 
passing herds. And, so uncertain were they of the directions, 
being without compass and not always seeing the sun, that they 
were fain to ascend every knoli which lay in the path to justify 
their course. 

The march, then, it may be gathered, was infinitely weari- 
some and tedious, and when at last they did gain the tree-clump 
which yielded up the thin feather of smoke the prince was own- 
ing to a sentiment of fatigue, and his secretary was fit to drop 
with weariness. They were fitter for bed than for fighting, 
and yet fighting was nearer to them than they at all expected. 

As all the world now most thoroughly knows, the Spaniards 
of the New World were growing alarmed at the increasing 
numbers of French and English adventurers who were coming 
out to wrest a living from the Main and the islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea, and were resolved to make great effort to oust these 
intruders and to continue possessing the countries to themselves 
alone. And seeing that all, sooner or later, must pass their 





sent to hunt them with 
such indescribable feroc 
ity that, for one bucca- 
neer killed, fifty Span 
iards were often left 
dead upon the field. For 
which reason the Span- 
iards had grown wary, 
scoured the country in 
bands which had acquir- 
ed the bye-name of Fif- 
ties, and avoided the 
hunters most timidly un- 
less they could come up- 
on them singly or in 
bands of two or three 
The smoke which the prince and his companion had seen rose 
from the cooking-fire of a buccaneer’s camp; and, as it chanced, 
other eyes besides theirs had spied it also—to wit, those set un- 
der the helmets of a prowling Spanish Fifty. But this troop 





and their horses were masked by an undulation of the ground, 
which they had cleverly made use of to secure an unobserved 
advance, and the buccaneers went on with their cookery with 
little expectation of surprise. Still, by custom, they always 
kept arms handy to their fingers, and when the prince and Mas- 
ter Laughan stepped out into sight from amongst the tree-stems 
two steady muskets covered them, and they were roundly bid- 
den to stop and recite their business. Even after this had been 
said the buccaneers received them none too civilly, and it was 
not till Prince Rupert had begun to charm them with his talk, 
as he could charm even the most uncouth of men when he chose, 
that they relaxed their churlishness and invited the travelers to 
share their meal. 

There were three of these buccaneers, two only being sound 
men. The third, an engagé, had been sadly gored by a wound- 
ed bull, his ribs being bared some ten inches on one side, and 
his thigh ripped down all its length on the other. At first sight 
the two visitors looked upon this engagé as a dying man, but 
neither he nor his companions seemed to think much of the 
wound, and it appeared that from the active, open-air, well-fed 
life that these men lead, their flesh heals after a gash with 
almost miraculous quickness. 

There was great store of meat in the camp, the spoils, in 
fact, of four great bulls ; but the buccaneers had grown dainty 
in their feeding, and nothing but the udders of cows would sat- 
isfy them, and so they had shot three other poor beasts to pro- 
vide them with a single meal. For sauce there was lemon and 
pimento squeezed together in a calabash, and for further sea- 
soning a knob of stone salt ; plantains served them for bread ; 
and for drink they had the choice between water and nothing. 
Once the buccaneers had offered hospitality, they were gracious 
enough with it, pointing out the tid-bits, and insisting that their 
guests should do well by the meal. And, in truth, his Highness 
played a rare good trencher-hand. for he was keen set with the 
walk, and the cookery was surprisingly delicate. But through 
over-fatigue his secretary lacked appetite, and these rude hunt- 
ers said they held in but scurvy account one who was so small 
an eater. 

The meal, however, was uot uninterrupted. When it 
was half-way through its course the prince held up his 
hand for silence, and then, ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ** were 
we in Europe I should say a troop of horse were recon- 
noitring us, possibly with a view to making an onfall.” 

The buccaneers cocked their ears to listen, and one of 

them, a tall, pock-marked man named Simpson, whis- 
pered that the prince was right. ‘ And by gum, 
maister,” said he, ‘‘tha’d better ate up t’ rest o’ 
thee jock, or happen tha’lt find theesel’ de-ad wi’ 
an empty belly. Tha’ sees this buccaneering 
piece of mine? Four an’ a half foot long, 
square stocked, an’ carrys a ball sixteen 
to t’ pund. She’s a real Frenchy, pup- 
ped by Gelu o’ Nantes, an’ she’s t’ fin- 
est piece i? Hispaniola. Ill drop / 
one 0’ t? beggars when they 
top yon rise, an’ I'll get 
three more as they come 
up. My mate here’s 
good for other three wi’ 
’is piece, an’ when they 
comes to hand - grips 
we'll give ’em wild-cats 
wi’ t’ skinnin’-knives. 
If thee an’ thy young 
man do yer shares, 
maister, we should 
bring a round score 0’ 
t’ beggars to grass afore 
we’re down on t’ floor 
wi’ ’em.” 

** I'm thinking,” said 
the other buccaneer, 
‘*we'd better knock 
Tom’s brains out before 
we start. Id not like 
an engagé o’ mine to be 
taken by thedonsalive,” 
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Simpson considered. ‘‘ There’s sense i’ that,” said he. 


‘Nay, Master Simpson,” urged the gored man on the 


ground ; *‘say a word for me. I can pull off a gun as [I lie, 
and at least I can hough their horses when they come near. It’s 
sheer waste of an extra arm not tolet me earn my own killing.” 

Simpson cut another mouthful of meat, and ate it relish- 
ingly. ‘‘ There’s sense i’ ye both,” quoth he, *‘ but I think 
Tom’s right. There’s fight i’ Tom still, an’ them dons may as 
well ha’ t’ benefit o’? what Tom can do. Happen we can claw 
down our twenty-five if we’ve luck. But mark tha’, Tom, 
there’s to be no surrendering.” 

‘Tm not anxious,” said the gored man, ‘* to make sport for 
those brutes whilst I roast to death on a green-wood gridiron.” 

‘* Gentlemen,” said the prince, ‘‘ may I ask you if you regard 
our position as quite hopeless ?” 

‘** Quite,” said Simpson. ‘‘ If tha’ don’t believe me, maister, 
ax Zebedee.” 

** We'll be five dead men in an hour’s time,” said the other 
buccaneer. ‘‘ All I want is a good pile of dead Spaniards 
round us ; but we'll not get twenty-five.” 

‘* Td like to bet tha’ on it,” said Simpson, thoughtfully. 

** Gentlemen,” said the prince, ‘‘ I presume you are not anx 
ious to die just now.” 

‘* That wants no answering from quick men,” said Zebedee 

** Precisely,” said the prince, ‘‘and as you appear to be des 
perate, and to have no plan, perhaps you will listen co mine. I 
grant it may fail, but I have seen it succeed before in affairs of 
this sort.” 

‘** Who are you ?” asked Simpson. 

‘I am Prince Rupert Palatine. Perhaps you may have 
heard of me ?” 

‘* Nay, lad, nivver. But let that be. What’s the plan ” 

‘““That instead of waiting here to be assaulted, we should 
attack these horse ourselves ; that we should go across to the 
rise yonder to seek them, and should charge furiously towards 
them, shouting over our shoulders as though we had a body of 
comrades running close upon our heels.” 

The Yorkshireman, Simpson, started to his feet, buecaneer- 
ing-piece in hand. ‘* By gum!” he cried, ‘‘ young feller, tka’st 
telled us t’ right thing. Happen we may scrape through yet, 
and bring in mony a good package o’ hides an’ taller, an’ sup 
mony another jack o’ old Skin-the-Pike’s liquor i’ Tortuga. Or 
happen we won’t. Onyway if t’ beggars runs they runs, an’ if 
they dunnot they dunnot, an’ we gets our fight all t’ same. Only 
thing as bothers me’s Tom. I’m thinking we should give Toma 
kindly shot before we start.” 

‘* Nay, Master Simpson,” 
earn my killing with the best of you. And till the time comes 
I can be of use. I can shout after you from the timber, and 


said Tom; **if needs must I can 


every voice helps.” 

‘** Assuredly,” said the prince, ‘‘ Tom’s voice will further the 
plan.” 

‘It’s all very well for you to talk, stranger,” said Zebedee, 







































“ AND ONCE THEY CAME UPON THE BONES OF A MAN LYING IN THE TRACK.” 
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‘* but it’s me that’s Tom’s master, and has to think for his good. 
It’s my opinion——” 

‘Here they come,” cried Rupert. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, for 
God and the King—at the gallop—charge !” 
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Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut are too poor 
to support a highly effective State militia. Another 
is that the guard has never been considered aught 
but a State police, and in fact not intended as a 


The helmets of the Spanish horse had appeared glisten- fighting and invading force. No State has a mil- 
ing under the sun from behind the grasses of the rise. itary field telegraph or telephone corps, nor has the 


Three shots rang out and three Spaniards toppled Jb 
backwards out of sight, and the two sound y 
buccaneers, reloading their pieces as they 















*** NOW, GENTLEMEN, FOR GOD AND THE KING—CHARGE !’” 


ran, sprang off after Prince Rupert and his secretary, who led, 
waving their swords as though to bring up other companions. 


( To be continued.) 


Words of Warning. 


OuR SPLENDID NATIONAL GuARD LAacKS Many THINGS TO 
PREPARE IT FOR ACTIVE SERVICE—NOBLE AND PATRI- 
OTIC SOLDIERS HANDICAPPED BY MANY DIFFICULTIES 
—WuaT SHOULD BE DONE. 


THE national guard of the several States holds in its ranks 
the most enterprising and the most public-spirited of the youug 
men of this nation. They form tentatively the nucleus of a 
great army; more than this they are not, and it will take at 
least a good ninety days before our invading force can be 
made capable of holding its own against even a Spanish army 
in Cuba. Army officers are fully aware of this, and in spite of 
enthusiastic outbursts, in themselves valuable as stimulating 
patriotic feeling and endeavor, one may be sure President Mc- 
Kinley will not send to Cuba a badly-organized, imperfectly- 
equipped army of patriots to take *‘ pot-luck”” against the Span 
iards. The national guard, in fact, is in one sense an element 
of weakness as well as of strength, as its unreadiness for actual 
warfare demonstrates. 

IMPERFECT ORGANIZATION 

The unit of strength in actual warfare is the army subdi- 
vided into corps, divisions, brigades, and regiments. To show 
how weak is the organization of effective fighting force in the 
guards one has only to cite that of the National Guard of the 
State of New York, which has been a compact military force 
with division formation for not quite four months. Even now 
the troops in the interior of the State consist of separate com- 
panies for the first time consolidated as battalions, but without 
organization as regiments, unused to any form of tactical expe- 
rience but that of the company. In any other formation they 
drill but for a week only each year at Peekskill, which is nota 
real camp, but merely a parade-ground. This kind of organiza- 
tion produces a well-set-up soldier for gala occasions and social 
festivities, but does not turn out an effective fighting-machine, 
which the soldier of to-day must be in order to win his battles. 
Armory-drilling teaches the national guardsmen nothing of act- 
nal field-manceuvres, such as would be used in attack, retreat, or 
defense. None of them know of improvising temporary shelter 
out of topographical advantages which may surround them. 
Soldiering is a business, and to be a good business soldier needs 
a thorough and practical organization, based upon practice and 
not theory. Further defects in the national guard organization 
in nearly all of the States are a total lack of transportation 
service, sanitary or engineer, ambulance and hospital or signal 
corps, and above all an effective staff, composed of soldiers who 
know their business and who have not been selected upon the 
basis of their ‘‘ pull” in local or State politics. The latter has 
been the bane of the guard in this State until recently. 

A vital reason why many of these defects exist is that all of the 
States excepting New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, New 


regular army, for that matter. In many of the 
Western and Southern States there is no formation 
higher than that of the company and battalion 
In the majority of the States the guard regiments 
have not more than eight companies, occasionally 
ten. The Hull bill, reorganizing the regular army, 
provides for the three-battalion regimental formation 
of twelve companies of 106 men. There are but three 
guard regiments in the Union approaching this nu- 
merical standard—i.e., the First and Second Illinois 
(Chicago) and the Seventh New York. All of the 
regiments, when mustered in as volunteers, must be 
recruited up to this standard, a third major appointed 
(probably the senior captain of the regiment—pro- 
vided he can pass 
’ the necessary ex- 
4 \ amination), and 
‘ then drilled in the 
new manceuvres 
necessary to the 
Or three - battalion 
formation. It is 

P just as well to 
A state here that 
General Sheri- 


¥ 
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dan, upon his re- 
turn from the 
Franco - Prussian 
War in 1870-71, 
advocated the re- 
organization of 
a our army upon 
this basis. Con- 
gress has been 
about twenty- 
seven years acting 
upon it. Theonly 
guard upona war 
footing some- 
thing approach- 
ing the regular- 
army standard is 
that of Pennsyl- 
vania, which has 
had a compact 
divisional forma- 


he a tion of three 
; brigades for the 

= 
~ past twenty 


years, witha 
State camp at 
Mount Gretna, near Lebanon, equipped with a rifle-range, and 
the camp itself large enough to quarter twice the State's quota. 
The guard, too, has been untrammeled by politics (Major-Gen- 
eral Snowden, commanding in an overwhelmingly Republican 
State, being a life-long Democrat), but even this guard is lack- 
ing in signal, telegraph, telephone, and engineer corps, and the 
State requirement is only sixty men to a company. Another 
factor in making the Pennsylvania troops more nearly akin to 
regulars is the annual State encampment by brigade and by 
division every three years, at which regular-army officers, light 
batteries, and troops of cavalry from the regular army have 
assisted. The association has invariably been productive of the 
best results. 
EQUIPMENT THAT CAN BE IMPROVED. 

So far as uniforms are concerned, the guard§is fairly well 
supplied, following faithfully the regular army service uniform, 
but with some deviation in many States, and overcoats are 
fairly well distributed. The Merriam pack has been adopted 
largely in the East and a few Western States, but elsewhere the 
old-fashioned knapsack is still in use, a perfectly useless part of 
a modern soldier’s kit. Blankets and ponchos are not known in 
most of the States, neither are suitable canteens, haversacks, 
and camp utensils. Tents are not sufficient in many States to 
house their own guard, so to speak, under one roof, and camp 
equipage is unknown. Some of the guard are properly sup 
plied with the right kind of underclothing—woollen shirts or 
socks necessary for continuous field-service—but the question 
of footgear has been totally ignored in every guard organiza 
tion in the Union. ‘‘ No feet, no horse,” says the turfman. 
Well, ‘*‘ No feet, no soldier.” The shoe which may do fair serv 
ice on parade or for a week’s camping is utterly worthless for 
marching over a broken country, wet or dry. So that before 
any portion of the guard can form a marching force they must 
be re-shod, man for man. In Germany so much is thought of 
the soldiers’ feet that a chiropodist is attached to each company. 
Few of the cfficers in any of the States are provided with 
revolvers, field-glasses, haversacks, the Merriam pack, canteens, 
blankets, or ponchos. 

ARMAMENT THAT EMBARRASSES. 

Owing to the parsimony of Congress and a general spirit of 
hostility previously existing in that body to anything and 
everything pertaining to military affairs, the regulars and the 
volunteer guard are now armed with at least two different 
kinds of weapons, The army uses the Krag-Jérgenson maga 
zine-gun, and the guard the last model of Springfield breech 
loading rifle. There is no time here to discuss which is the 
better weapon, but this difference, both as to style and calibre, 
would be fatal in actual warfare. The Krag-Jérgenson has an 
effective range of more than twice that of the Springfield arm, 
and were a brigade to become engaged, composed as it is proposed 
of two regiments of the volunteers and one of regulars, the latter 
could not be supported by the fire of the former until after the 
regulars had advanced so that the guard could reach its effect- 
ive range. Then there would be the danger of a confusion of 
ammunition. The government is said to have one hundred 
thousand of the Krag-Jérgenson guns at Springfield, and no 
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doubt, as soon as the volunteer guard has been inspected, the 
regular-army weapon will be distributed among them ; but 
when this does take place the guard will be practically a body 
of unarmed men, for even with the utmost good-will at least 
two months must elapse before the men could handle effective- 
ly a new weapon, different as to weight and mechanism, and 
learn to understand its advantages and disadvantages as com- 
pared with the arm just discarded. The Krag-Jérgenson arm 
‘arries with it a short ‘‘ knife” bayonet, also something to 
learn about, and consequently a new ‘‘ stack arms,” so dear to 
the soldier’s heart. The adoption of the Krag-Jérgenson arm 
also entails the use of the cartridge-belt, as opposed to the old 
cartridge-belt and box. 
ARTILLERY AND CAVALRY LACKING. 

In eleven States there is no artillery at all. And in most 
of the others the guns are worthless for anything more than 
salutes. So far the government has distributed but forty-two 
of the 2-3 inch calibre field- pieces, and none of these guns 
has ever been used at target-practice, so that the gunners have 
need of complete instruction in handling their pieces, which, if 
pot provided for, would, in actual warfare, result in a serious 
drain upon the ammunition-train, and no damage would be done 
to the enemy. The harness is old and probably useless, and the 
horses or mules are not regularly trained for the artillery. 
Louisiana has nominally ten batteries of artillery, but in reality 
all these men are drilled as infantry. and there is not a modern 
high-power field-gun in the State’s possession. In a few in- 
stances some of the infantry regiments possess a Gatling gun or 
two, but there is nothing approaching an effective n achine- or 
rapid-fire-gun organization in any of the States. Owing to the 
topography of Cuba, cavalry is a most essential branch of the 
service. It has become a regular-army maxim that it takes 
twice as long to develop a cavalryman as a man in any other 
branch of the service. The horse has to be trained as well as 
the man. A majority of the States have at least one troop of 
cavalry, but too often these have been swell social bodies, and 
their preparedness for war is ,uestionable. Consolidated into 
squadrons or regiments and ninety days’ drilling in camp would 
convert these cavalry troops into a superb body of men, splen- 
didly hcrsed and well equipped ;: as in all instances the troopers, 
being menof considerable means, possess a kit and horse-flesh that 
are the best that money can procure. Of course the vital rea- 
son why the States are so weak in these two important branches 
of the service is the great cost of equipping and maintaining 
them. 

Other most important branches of the service that the yvolun- 
teer guard must be equipped with as soon as it is mustered in 
include a thorough organization of its hospital, ambulance, and 
signal corps, development of a field telegraph and telephone 
service, a complete and thorough subsistence department and 
transportation service (baggage-wagons, mules, teamsters, etc.), 
an engineer corps, and a competent staff corps to every division, 


_ brigade, and regiment throughout the volunteer guard. In ad- 


dition, the volunteer guard should have several months of camp 
life, to become accustomed to hard-tack and bacon, to do with- 
out luxuries, to inure their minds as well as their bodies to the 
privations of a soldier’s life. This, with daily instruction in the 
school of the soldier and a knowledge of the rules of civilized 
warfare, added to their present knowledge, will produce a body 
of men capable of anything. 
Not PREPARED TO FIGHT. 

Reviewing the practical disabilities of the volunteer guard as 
an effective invading and fighting force in Cuba, it is easy to see 
that it is totaiiy unprepared for such work. It is immeasurably 
superior to the volunteers of 1861, as the guard is now well 
drilled and equipped, but its present condition is lacking in all 
those essentials that give an army an all-sweeping power. A 
herculean task is before the officers commanding these troops, 
but American energy, skill, adaptability, and confidence will 
triumph over all the difficulties, and by November, when the 
climate in Cuba will at least be friendly to the American sol- 
dier, our army will be ready to supplement the work of our 
navy, provided the insurgents do not prove their oft-expressed 
ability to drive out the Spaniards. But there must be no Bull 
Run in the Cuban campaign—only one blow well delivered, and 
a crusher. As to the morale and esprit de corps of the volun- 
teer guard, both are splendid. The rank and file are far ahead 
of that of the regular army in education and intelligence ; its 
heart is young and buoyant, its desire is patriotic, and once 
welded into a real army, nothing can stand before it. 

Harry P. Mawson. 


A Battle-hymn. 


Gop of our country, with thy might 
Bless thou the battle for the right ! 
Let every thundering turret-gun 
Proclaim thy righteous will be done. 
Through hail of shot and clang of steel, 
From flaming deck and quivering keel, 
To thee our hearts we lift. Oh, thou 
Who helped our fathers, help us now ! 


To thee we dip our colors low 

That never yet have bowed to foe; 
Then to the bullets and the breeze, 
The stern. contention of the seas, 

We fling their starry folds on high, 

And this must be our battle-cry: 
Old Glory flew above the * Maine” 
Ten foemen for each comrade slain | 


/ 


On our proud banner be no stain 
Of secret fraud, of sordid gain, 
Of struggling patriots betrayed, 
Of free men's blood in lucre paid ; 
Blue be its azure as the skies, 
As rich its red as honor’s dyes, 
As bright its stars as those that keep ' 
Their vigil where our martyrs sleep. 


To none but thee, oh Lord, we bow, 
Nor ever did, and will not now; 

Nor ever has our standard been 
Dragged in the dust by king or queen. 
This flag we serve east, west, north, south, 
And now proclaim from cannon’s mouth: 
Let vengeance still be thine; and we 
Thy sword to scour the western sea, 


Jomn Pau. Boooos, 
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On to Havana! 


WONDERFUL OUTBURST OF ENTHUSIASM IN OUR GREAT CITIES 
ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD FOR THEIR 
CAMPS. 


Our four-page.puotographic army supplement is a revelation 
not only of the sort of life that our soldiers lead in the camps 
where they are being mobilized, but also of the patriotic de- 
monstrations attending the departure of the national guard 
from various centres of interest. No such patriotic outbursts 
have been seen before, since the days of our Civil War. 

At Albany, the capital of the Empire State, when the Tenth 
Battalion, composed of four companies, each with full ranks, 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Stacpole, left its 
armory on May 4th, nearly 20,000 Albanians gathered, despite 
the rain, to bid them God-speed. The magnificent $25,000,000 
capitol was glorious with its display of bunting, and on its 
broad steps stood all the State officers, including Governor 
Biack. During a five-minutes halt, the bands played ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” and ‘* Auld Lang Syne,” bringing tears to the 
eyes of many on-lookers. Then followed ‘* Yankee Doodle,” 
amid an outburst of cheers. At the depot an enormous crowd 
gathered, and as the train sped away the people cried, ‘‘ Re- 
nember the Maine !” 

The First and Eighth separate companies of the national 
guard left Rochester, New York, Sunday evening, May Ist, and 
iater on were joined by the national guard from Geneva, Oswego, 
and Syracus«. The preliminary parade in Rochester was made 
through streets covered with patriotic decorations. One hun- 
dred thousa ni persous were in the crowd, and the day will be 
historic in t: nnals of the ‘*‘ Flower City.” The troops were 
escorted by Lie Grand Army, the City Cadets, Sons of Vet- 
erans, the naval reserve, and the students of the Rochester 
University, who dragged in the procession a Spanish flag. 

Several hundred thousand persons witnessed the departure of 
the Fourteenth and Eighteenth regiments of the national guard 
and Battery B, of Pennsylvania from the Pittsburg station, 
April 27th, for camp at Mt. Gretna, the Grand Army acting as 
an escort. The crowd was so great that it was almost impossible 
for the troops to reach their trains. The streets were lit with 
various colored lights, and 400,000 persons joined in the demon- 
stration. Young women took the rifles from the shoulders of 
the volunteers and carried the heavy weapons for blocks. The 
Tenth Regiment, from the northern counties, was sent on in ad- 
vance and others followed in rapid succession on fast trains. 
Thousands remaiued up all night to greet the soldiers as the 
trains sped by. 

An immense outpouring of the people of Cleveland and sur- 
rounding places witnessed the departure of the Fifth Regiment 
of the Obio national guard, on Friday, April 29th, for Camp 
Bushnell, at Ccium:bus. All the other local military organiza- 
tions, the Grand Army veterans, 2,000 high-school pupils, and 
thousands of young men and women, joined in the escort through 
the drizzling rain. W. G. Mather, first vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, presented the flag to the volunteers in 
front of the new Chamber of Commerce building, and General 
James Barnett presented the regimental standard colors. The 
Fifth Regiment was 940 strong, including 600 old guardsmen. 
Some of the new recruits were not even in uniform. Colonel 
George A. Garretson, of Cleveland, who has been named by the 
Governor as one of the two brigade commanders, is a dashing 
cavalry officer, a leading club man of Cleveland, and the presi- 
dent of one of its banks. 


Running the Cuban Blockade. 


4 SPANISH STEAMER’S THRILLING EXPERIENCE WITH Mon- 
ITOR ‘‘ TERROR,” DESCRIBED BY AN EYE-WITNESS OF 
THE INCIDENT—UNCLE Sam’s WATCHFUL SAILORS Too 
Mvcu FoR A VENTURESOME SPANIARD.—[SEE PAGE 326.] 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 


” 


STEAM-YACHT “ ANITA,” TEN MILES OFF CARDENAS, April 
8th, 1898.—As we returned from a trip westward down the 
‘wast, where we had gone to ship our dispatches and sketches 
homeward on board the dispatch-tug Echo, we heard the sounds 
of a cannonade in the direction of Cardenas, on the coast of 
Cuba. - When we came flying up we found the combatants were 
the torpedo-boat Foote and two Spanish gun - boats lying in 
shore under cover of their torpedoes and harbor-mines. The 
torpedo-boat was peppering away at them with her small rapid- 
firing guns, and they returned the fire with their six-pounders, 
but the water was too rough and the intervening distance too 
wide to enable the gunners to be accurate. Finally the gun- 
boats ran behind the shelter of the thick clusters of mangrove- 
trees covering the little bayou islands, and the torpedo-boat dart 
ed out to sea again. As she ran by us her commander, Lieu- 
tenant Rodgers, told us that the Foote had not been hit, and 
that he feared the same to be the case with the two Spanish 
gun-boats. 

‘** It is almost hopeless,” he said, as he ordered the torpedo- 
boat to run alongside the Anifa for a while, *‘ to force an en- 
gagement when the sea is running like this. Wesaw them in 
there, laying mines and torpedoes, apparently; so we thought 
we would come close enough to fix the exact location of their 
mines on our chart. One of the beggars then took it into his 
head to fire at us, so we replied, but it was of nouse. When 
they made up their mind that they could not hit us, and that we 
had just about found their range, they simply quit. It would 
have been folly for us to try to force our way in, because of 
their mines and land batteries with guns so far superior to ours, 
out as soon as the New York and Cincinnati get here, that will 
all be changed.” 

After obtaining this matter-of-fact first report of the first 
arawn naval engagement of this war, we pursued our course 
along the coast. Presently we came in sight of the cruiser 
VYachius and monitor Terror, convoying a captured Spanish 
steamer, of a build similar to that of the Pedro, the first steamer 
fun down in these waters. She proved to be the Spanish mer- 
shantman Guido, a former ocean liner hailing from Liverpool. 
{ lost no time in having myself rowed over to the prize-vessel. 

From Lieutenant E. F. Qualtrough, the commander of the 
wize crew of eight men detached from the Terror and Machius, 
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we learned that the Macnias had first sighted the Guido before 
daylight this morning, twenty miles off Cardenas. As soon as 
she got her search-light to bear on her the Spaniard shut down 
lights and made a run for it. The Muchias fired across her 
bow at a distance of three miles, but the steamer only increased 
her speed. A second shot swept across her deck, perforating 
one of her starboard life-boats, but still she sped on, only to 
come within range of the Terror, cruising off her port. 

As soon as the search-light of the monitor glared upon her 
the frantic captain of the Guido ordered her helm to be put 
hard-a-starboard in a desperate attempt to cut out between the 
two American men-of-war. As he raised his hand to ring the 
engineer's gong a six-pound shot from the monitor came crash- 
ing through the pilot-house, and in the bright gleam of the 
search-light the man at the wheel was seen to sink to the floor. 
The Spaniard hove to, encouraged by another shot striking bis 
port life-boat—and the chase was over. 

Both the Spanish captain and the quartermaster stationed at 
the wheel were injured and were resting below under care of 
the Terror’s surgeon. I heard their story. The captain said 
he was not aware that war had been declared, and that he did 
not understand what the tactics of the strange men-of-war meant 
until they began shooting straight into his boat. He meant to 
heave to after the first shot, he insisted, but was incapacitated 
from giving the order by the flying splinters wounding his right 
hand and striking down the man at his wheel. Miguel Rivas, 
the injured quartermaster, told another story, amid raucous 
gasps, caused by the splinters that had entered over his heart 
and penetrated his right lung. He said: 

‘I told el capitano,’’ he whispered, ‘* that we would never get into 
Cuba alive, but he swore we could. So we ran along through the dark 
with all our lights down. Of a sudden a bright, burning search-light 
was looking into our wheel-house. * Santa Maria !° said I,* we are caught. 
Ir is all up with us.’ But el capitano. he swore by all the saints that the 
Yankees should not get him. * Forward ! forward !° he cried, and rang 
the bell, while I threw all my body on the wheel. Then there was a hor- 
rible big crash, and wood and splinters flew all about us. * We are lost,’ 
said I, and el capitano only swore and rang the bell louder, but I called 
upon the Holy Virgin Mother and all the twelve saints. for there lay an- 
other dreadful ship deep in the water. looking straight at us with its 
gleaming eye. ‘Turn the wheel, cobardo !’ shouted el capitano, but as 
I turned it the gun went * boom !° and [ fell down. struck in the breast 
with sharp points of wood. * It is all over,’ I said, and my mouth was 
full of blood. El capitano he held out his hand, and said, * 1, too, am 
shot. Those devils have got us!’ He pulled the bell to stop the ship, 
but before she stopped, the horrible monster in the water shot us once 
more, and we could hear the noise and screaming of the meu where the 
canron-ball struck, Then our ship came to a stop and the Yankees came 
up close, and these gentlemen officers boarded us, and now we are in 
their hands, may the Holy Virgin protect us !”’ 

With that he lay back in his cot, exhausted. The surgeon 
sent the poor man to the field-hospital at the barracks of Key 
West. His life was there despaired of, He left & wife and two 
children in a little fisherman’s village on the Bay of Biscay. 

Such are the consequences of Cuban blockade-running in this 
year of grace, the four-hundreth year since Christopher Colum- 
bus first circled the isle of Cuba with his armed caravel. 

EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


A Frightful Experience. 


THE AWFUL SENSATIONS OF A NavaL ENCOUNTEL 
GRAPHICALLY DESCRIBED. 
See double-page picture.} 

THE feelings of the men and the scenes in the hour of battle 
on a modern war-ship present a large field to the imaginative. 
As the enemy is perceived on the horizon the ship is cleared for 
action ; boats and everything wooden that might cause the ter- 
rible splinters are cast overboard, and the men are summoned 
to quarters. The gigantic monster of steel throbs like a living 
heart as ponderous engines drive her through the foam-capped 
waves. The swash of waters as the leviathan plunges onward 
with a fearful energy, the sharp commands of the officers, the 
rush of men to their positions, stand out in memory forever 
afterward. 

All eyes are on the little speck in the distant horizon, each 
moment growing larger and larger, whose outline, barely 
traced at first, finally looms up grim and foreboding. Silently 
she approaches, plowing straight ahead, as if no opponent 
barred her path. Three miles separate them now. The silence 
grows oppressive ; the strain is fearful; great beads of sweat 
stand out on the foreheads of the men in the turrets, immovable 
as statues beside the gigantic guns. Silently, speedily, and ma- 
jestically the opponents approach each other. But two miles 
separate them now. 

Hark! A terrific roar resounds over the billowy waves; 
the approaching ship is blotted out in an instant by a cloud of 
smoke. We breathe freer; the strain is over now; the battle 
has begun. Like pieces of machinery the men in the two broad- 
side turrets move to their respective duties. A fearful shock 
shakes the gigantic ship from stem to stern; a roar that deafens 
bursts forth ; a cloud of stifling powder permeates the decks ; a 
great sigh of relief goes up from every man ; we are answering 
shot with shot now. The blood rushes feverishly through the 
veins ; they fill up as if to burst ; the eye shines clear and fierce, 
and a strange ecstasy steals over every man. The swash of the 
waters, the sharp words of command, the torrid breathing of 
the engines suddenly breaks fort‘a again—only in a flash to be 
drowned by constant roar. The smaller guns have opened ; we 
have appfoached within a mile ; the sharp crack of the rifles of 
the sharpshooters is not perceptibie in the general din, but we 
feel, with a strange confidence in ourselves, that they are there. 

Mechanically each man works on at his post. A shock, slight 
but perceptible, runs through the ship. We have been struck, 
a great shot has plowed its way through the vessel. Bleeding 
men are hurried to the hospital; the dead are cast aside to make 
room for the living. A shell strikes the armor and explodes, 
doing little damage; another follows and enters the ship; men 
fall with a startled cry, then lie silent; others writhe in terrible 
agony. The men at the light, unprotected guns are ordered to 
desert them; the men behind the armor are safe enough as yet 
—bruised and blackened, but safe. All the unprotected armor 
of the ship has been blown to pieces now; the wreckage of the 
top-hammer is slowly blocking the guns; fire begins to break 
out here and there; the water is pouring in through large rents 
in the hull. 

Deep down iu tae ship are the herees whe only knew that the 
battle is raging by the roar of the guns, Suddenly the electric 
lights go out ; a shot has disabled the dynamo, and ill-smelling 
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oil lamps alone pierce the fearful darkness. It becomes suffo 
cating and the men gasp for air; inferno can be no worse. They 
know the funnels have been shot away, but the torrid, fetid at- 
mosphere must be endured the best it can. Even in the heat of 
battle we notice now a slacking in the speed of our vessel. A 
feeling of uneasiness seizes us, and the begrimed features about 
us seem to increase the uncertainty. How long have we been 
fighting? Only an hour. 

The devastation grows more appalling ; we are not answer- 
ing the enemy gun for gun now. The ammunition supply is 
growing dangerously small. What, a great monster like this 
only able to carry ammunition for two hours of battle? Ques- 
tion treads on question in the mind ; doubt piles on doubt. How 
long have we been fighting now ? Only thirty minutes longer. 

Why, we are scarce moving now. This is fearful ; we feel 
that it cannot last much longer ; we begin to wish it was all 
over ; only discipline keeps us in our places. Why don’t we da 
something—anything to end this terrible suspense? 

The smoke begins to clear away. Ah, there she is, that ter- 
rible instrument of destruction. She is going to ram us, sink us 
as we lie helpless in the trough of the sea ! How big she is, how 
grim and forbidding. Are we to stay here and drown like rats 
in a trap? ‘‘ Steady, men, steady,” reverberates through the 
ship ; the word of command alone holds those trained to obey. 
Strange, almost nude, begrimed, hardly human figures rush out 
of.the ship’s depths, take a frightened glance at the giant now 
scarce two hundred yards away, then leap into the waves in a 


vain endeavor to save themselves. 


Why do I stay here? Only discipline keeps me here, a dis- 
cipline that cannot last a minute longer ; the minute that means 
my life. No, I will go down with the ship ; a sailor’s grave will 
be mine. I would rather die like a hero than a coward. There 
she is now. Why doesn't she strike us ? She can’t miss us now. 

What was that? Are we sinking? A great shock runs 
through the ship; she is lifted on top of a wave, and, tossing 
wildly, goes down, down, down. Why don’t we sink? The air 
clears. 

Is this death ? Am I drowning? Isitadream? Where is 
that grim, foreboding spectre ? I can’t see her. Gigantic and 
all powerful, she has disappeared entirely; there only remains 
a handful of men struggling for life on the waves. 

What’s that yousay? Torpedo? A deep-drawn sigh of re 
lief ; a feeling that life is indeed dear creeps over you. Numbed 
you hear the jubilant voice of the junior officer. ** The old man 
was just laying for her ; he’s a sly old sea-dog.” 

And somehow you vaguely feel that a great naval battle has 
been fought and won. A FORMER NAVAL OFFICER, 


The First Engagement. 


OuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT WRITES THE STORY OF THE 
ExcitinG INcIDENT aS HE Saw 1T HIMSELF—SILENC- 
ING THE MATANZAS BATTERIES IN TWENTY MINUTES.— 
(SEE PaGE 313.] 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

STEAM-yACHT “ ANITA,” THREE MILES OFF MATANZAS, 
Wednesday Afternoon, April 27th.—The first engagement of 
the war has just been fought. It lasted not quite twenty min- 
utes. We had scarcely time to realize that our ships had been 
fired upon, and that the shore battery that did it was being 
reduced to ashes, when the firing stopped and our war-ships 
steamed slowly on their way as if nothing had happened. 

The flag-ship New York, with the armored cruiser Cincinnati 
and the monitor Puritan within easy signaling distance, was 
reconnoitring off the shore of Matanzas, near enough for us to 
distinguish things on the beach and the outlines of low sand- 
forts on either side of the bay. 

Suddenly a puff of smoke, followed by the low boom of a 
gun, came from the battery stationed on the outlying cape, Pie- 
dras de Norte, on the north side of the entrance to the bay. A 
shell burst screaming several hundred yards in shore. 

‘* By Heaven ! they’ve fired on the flag-ship,” said the man at 
our wheel, 

A moment of profound silence followed. 

Then one of the eight-inch guns cn the New York answered, 
followed by four rapid-firing shots, and another eight-inch gun. 

Before the smoke cleared, another shell came screaming over 
the water from the land battery on the west side;and seemed to 
burst right over the New York, Then the eight-inch and small 
rapid-firing guns on the flag-ship began booming fore and aft, 
like the fists of a fighter striking out right and left. 

The smoke was too dense to judge of the executiou, but we 
heard both land batteries answering at once, with all their four 
guns, and at the same time we saw the signals of the flag-ship 
running up to her gaff amid the clouds of blue smoke drifting 
through her upper structure. 

The Cincinnati and the Puritan, already approaching, both 
drew in shore at once and opened up their guns on either bat- 
tery, when within 3,000 yards 

It was impossible to tell whether their fire was answered from 
the forts, for the smoke from the guns was drifting right be- 
tween us and the coast, and our boat was rocking and pitching 
so violently in the trough of the running sea that I had difficulty 
in keeping on my legs, As for Mr. Schell, our artist, he was 
lying down prone on the bridge, clutching his sketch-block with 
both hands and lamenting that the smoke obscured his view. 
Every time the ship gave a lurch his pencil would slide out 
over the margin of his sketch, and he would consign the Anita, 
with all on board her, to perdition. 

In the meanwhile the flag-ship had ceased firing, and no an- 
swering guns were heard from the forts. The other ships like- 
wise ceased firing. I looked at my watch and found that 
scarcely a quarter of an hour had passed since we heard the 
report of the first Spanish gun. 

‘** T guess it’s all over,” said the man at our wheel. 

Almost as he spoke we saw a flash of fire from the west bat- 
tery, and a puff of smoke rolled in the direction of the Puritan. 
Water could be seen splashing all over her deck. 

Before the smoke from the Spanish gun had lifted, there 
came a terrific crash from the fore turret of the monitor, the 
fire from one of her big thirteen-inch guns flashing straight inte 
the Spaniard’s smoke. A mass of dust and débris shot up from 
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EIGHTH NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD EN ROUTE FROM NEW YORK TO 
PEEKSKILL CAMP. 
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YHE TENTH BATTALION MARCHING DOWN STATE STREET, ALBANY, NEW YORK, TO TAKE TRAIN TO CAMP BLACK, AT HEMPSTEAD, L. 1., MAY 2D, 1898—STATE CAPITOL IN BACKGROUND. 
Photograph by F. W. Knapp. 


NINTH NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD LEAVING THEIR ARMORY IN NEW YORK CITY GOVERNOR HASTINGS AND STAFF COMMISSIONING THE OFFICERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR CAMP, NATIONAL GUARD AT MOUNT GRETNA. 


PATRIOTIC NATIONAL GUARDSMEN PROSIPTLY ANSWER THEIR COUNTRY’S CALL. 


MULTITUDES GATHER TO WISH THEM GOD-SPEED AND A SAFE RETURN.—[Sge PaGe 322.) 
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LOADING THE GUNS ON TRAINS EN ROUTE FOR TAMPA. SECOND INFANTRY WAITING FOR ORDERS TO GO INTO TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY, COMPANY C, COLORED. 
CAMP. 














BOILED CABBAGE, COFFEE, AND BREAD. FORTY YEARS A SOLDIER—SECOND INFANTRY. COLONEL BELL’S TENT—FIRST CAVALRY. 





SCENE Al §ATTLE-FIELD 








CHARGE! SECOND INFANTRY DISEMBARKING FROM TRAIN. OFFICERS OF TENTH CAVALRY PAYING RESPECTS TO 
COMMANDING OFFICER, 





ARTILLERY AWAITING ORDERS TO GO INTO CAMP, GLAD TO SEE OLD COMRADES, CAVALRY AT DRILL, 





‘ON TO FAMNA!” 


HURRIED MOBILIZATION OF THE REGULARS AT CHICKAMAUG , /®! NARY 1 
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THIRD ARTILLERY GOING INTO CAMP AT CHICKAMAUGA WITH CAMP OF FOURTH ARTILLERY ON THE HILL IN THE DISTANCE, 
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SOLDIERS OF THE TWELFTH AND TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY GETTING WATER FROM CAVE 


TTLE-FIELD STATION—INFANTRY AWAITING ORDERS TO GO TO CHICKAMAUGA, 
SPRING AT CHICKAMAUGA CAMP, 
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CAMP OF FIRST ARTILLERY AT CHICKAMAUGA, 
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NARY TO A MOVEMENT ON CUBA.--{SkE PaGE 322.) 
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THIRD REGULAR INFANTRY AT MOBILE, JUST RETURNED FROM DRILL—BARBER’'S IN WOODS AT MOBILE, 
TENT ON LEFT. 
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DETROIT’S OVATION TO THE FOURTH REGIMENT 
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MOBILIZATION OF REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS EAGER FOR BATTLE. 


REGULARS IN SOUTHERN CAMPS AND NATIONAL GUARDSMEN OF THE NORTH ON THE MARCH.—{SEE Pace 322.) 
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the midst of the west battery, followed by a muffled sound, like 
that of distant blasting. A thick, round cloud of smoke rolled 
slowly upward from where the battery had been, and we heard 
a distant cheer from the men on one of our ships. 

Then there was absolute silence. The smoke of the engage- 
ment drifted listlessly over the water, and as it cleared we saw 
once more the waving palm-trees and purple hills of the beauti- 
ful island, basking in the shimmering sunlight, as if a score or 
so of brave men had not just died in its defense. There were 
still mounds of sand and earth where the two batteries had 
been, but if any living beings moved within them they did not 
come within the reach of our powerful marine-glasses 

Slowly the flag-ship turned and steamed down the coast 
toward Havana, as close in shore as ever, followed at a distance 
by the two other ships, the Puritan and the Cincinnati. 

EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


Little Fear of Yellow Fever. 


HEALTH-OFFICER DOTY, OF THE PoRT OF NEW YORK, WHO 
Has Hap Mvcu PracticAL EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
DISEASE, SAYS THERE Is No CAUSE FOR ALARM. 


THE war with Spain and the probable invasion of Cuba have 
brought prominently before the public the question as to what 
extent yellow fever will menace our land and naval forces re- 
quired for service in the above country. The discussion of this 
subject from a theoretical standpoint is very apt to convey the 
idea that little or nothing can be done to prevent the appear- 
ance or extension of this disease under the circumstances re- 
ferred to. While I have no desire to underrate the dangers from 
this source, I feel fully justified in stating that the precautions 
which will be taken by the medical departments of the army 
and navy will reduce this danger to the minimum, 

No one factor is more favorable for the propagation of yel- 
low fever than filth ; and when to this is added bad or imper- 
fect sanitary regulations, besides certain climatic conditions, we 
have all that is really needed to keep up the prevalence of this 
There is no place in the world at the present time 





disease. 
where yellow fever is endemic, 7. e., where it is more or less 
constantly present, that is not noted for its bad sanitary condi- 
tion and filth. Therefore the continued presence of this disease 
is almost always largely due to carelessness, and is consequently 
in a great measure avoidable. 

Yellow fever can make but little headway where clean- 
liness and good sanitary arrangements are in force. We 
have, then, to start with, very potent means of preventing an 
outbreak of yellow fever among our soldiers and sailors which 
may be sent to Cuba. It is with these facts in view that the 
medical officers of the regular and volunteer forces of this coun- 
try will act in the care of the men under their charge. Dr. 
George M. Sternberg, the present surgeon-general of the United 
States Army, was some years ago detailed by the Federal gov- 
ernment to investigate yellow fever in Cuba and South Amer- 
ica. His valuable work in this direction laid the foundation 
for the important bacteriological investigation which it is 
hoped has led to the discovery of the yellow-fever germ, and 
possibly the means for the prevention and cure of the disease. 
His experience, therefore, eminently fits him for the important 
duty of formulating rules and regulations for the care and pro- 
tection of our troops against the danger of yellow fever and 
other infectious diseases. In this he will work in harmony with 
the surgeon general of the United States Navy. 

Therefore, those who expect to see service in Cuba may well 
dismiss the subject of yellow fever from their minds and leave 
the hands of the medical officers of their re- 
spective organizations. They have done their part when they 
comply with and aid in the enforcement of the different rules 
above referred to. It is important to know that at present 
there is no specific for the cure or prevention of yellow fever, 


this matter in 


and that the remedies which will probably be freely advertised 
for this purpose are not only worthless, but as a rule injurious, 
and therefore should form no part of the outfit of the soldier or 
sailor 

The action of Governor Black and the chief executives of 
some other States, which has sent into camp at once the dif- 
ferent organizations selected for service in the present conflict, 
cannot be too strongly commended. There is nothing that will 
better prepare the members of the national guard for duty in 
a country where infectious disease exists than such a prelim- 
These men are engaged in all sorts of occupa- 
By placing 


inary service. 
tions, some of which are extremely debilitating. 
them in camp they secure the needed rest, besides good and 
wholesome but plain food. They are restricted in the use of 
liquor if their habits are in this direction, and I may say there 
is no one condition of an individual which more surely marks 
him for a victim of yellow fever than intemperance. In camp 
the medical officers will become better acquainted with the 
physical condition of the men, and an opportunity is offered to 
instruct them in camp and general hygiene. 

Considerable apprehension exists as to the danger of intro- 
ducing yellow fever into the United States by the return of 
troops from Cuba. I believe this to be exaggerated, in view of 
the careful system of inspection which will be inaugurated at 
the diiferent landing-places along our coast. It must be remem- 
bered that those who are to return are not immigrants or others 
who have but little concern for the public health, but trained 
soldiers under the careful observation of medical officers, who 
will work in harmony with the different local health officials. 
Detachments of troops returning by land, presumably by Flor- 
ida, will in all probability be held at the coast for a period sufli- 
ciently long to clearly show that they are not infected. At the 
expiration of tais time they will be forwarded to their destina- 
tion without Ganger to the public. If yellow fever should ap- 
,°ar among them the patients and those who have been ex- 
posed will, on their arrival, be isolated and receive the attention 
ot experienced health-officers. Those who return e water will 
be subject to the same careful inspection which is Made on the 
arrival of all vessels from infected ports. 

At the New York quarantine station ample provision has 
been made for any emergency. At Hoffman Island there are 
accommodations for 2,500 persons who may be detained for ob- 
servation, 


This number can be taken care of at a moment’s 
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notice. The hospitals on Swinburne Island are prepared for the 
reception of two or three hundred patients, and the disinfecting- 
steamer James W. Wadsworth and the large disinfecting ap- 
paratus at Hoffman Island will be sufficient to disinfect all 
ships, clothing, bedding, ete., which may need this treatment. 
When to these precautions we add the fact that yellow fever 
cannot thrive in this section of the country it is evident that 
the only real cause for anxiety exists at the Southern ports. 
The different conventions, however, which have recently been 
held at Atlanta, Mobile, and other Southern cities for the dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to the public health have dealt ex- 
haustively with this question, and unusual preparations have 
already been made for the inspection and care of all who come 
from Cuba. ALVAH H. Dory, 
Health Officer, Port of New York. 
April 29th, 1898. 


Financial—Questions Answered. 


{Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 


A vigorous effort is being made to uphold stock valuesein 
Wall Street. If the war continues for any length of time this 
effort will probably fail, because war means heavy expenditures 
by the government, a bond issue, and higher money, and when 
manufacturers and merchants cannot borrow, excepting at war 
rates of interest, they will be compelled to limit their business to 
the absolute necessities of the situation. This means a loss of 
business to railroads, and that means a reduction of earnings. 

Furthermore, if the government should become a borrower 
in the market on a large scale, the obvious result would be a 
tendency to increase the rates of interest. If a government 
bond, paying three per cent. and free from taxation, is offered 
at par, it will be difficult to sell, at prevailing figures, four per 
cent. bonds, subject to taxation. 

This is the situation, and it is not hopeful if the war con- 
tinues many months longer. Of course, on the other hand, a 
prompt settlement of the difficulty with Spain would relieve 
the stock-market of the only incubus resting upon it, and we 
should have a bull market probably of the fiercest character. 
As they say in the show, ‘‘ You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” 


“S$. F.,’? Cleveland: ‘he decline in the price of Standard Oil has 
no doubt been occasioned by the fear that the war may interfere with 
the shipment of American petroleum to foreign countries. The busi- 
ness of the Standard Oil Company abroad is very heavy. I believe the 
stock is good for investment purchase on every sharp decline. 

*O.G.,” of Atlanta: Western Union is a dividend-paying stock, 
and is not dear, on the basis of its dividends. I would not prefer it as 
an investment to American Cable. The latter stands ahead of both 
the bonds and stock of the Western Union. 

‘* Widow,” Boston: The new government three per cents., at par, 
free from taxes, would be an excellent investment. I should not be 
afraid to substitute your present*security for the new bond. It will be 
payable in coin, and, I have no doubt, will sell at a premium. 

“J.G.,". Toledo: Do not sell at present prices. 

‘“F. M.,” Topeka, Kansas: Consolidated Ice common has paid two 
quarterly dividends of one per cent. each. At this writing it sells at 
thirty-two. On the basis of its dividends, it ought to sell a great deal 
higher, and will, I think. 

*P.R.,” Chicago: St. Paul common is obviously not as good an 
investment as the preferred, but it is a very popular stock, both with 
investors and speculators in this country and abroad. The price you 
name would be a safe price to buy it at, if you can get it. Pay for it 
and keep it for an advance. Its earnings continue large. 

“L. F.,” Omaha: Ido not believe in speculating, and would advise 
you not to buy anything on a margin, especially in such a market. 
Atchison preferred and Union Pacific are both favorites with specula- 
tors. There has been a heavy falling off in Klondike travel, and its 
result may soon be seen in the reports of the Northern Pacific and 
other coast lines. 

“J. V. B..”? Weston, New Jersey: The broker youname cannot offer 
you any such ‘‘safe’’ investment as you describe, nor can any other 
broker. The man who pays such exorbitant rates of interest as you 
mention is either a fraud or a gambler. The case needs 27 argument. 
Millions of dollars in this and other cities are seeking safe investment 
at four and five per cent. If any man can pay more than that, with 
an absolute guarantee of payment, I can tell’ him where he can secure 
all the money he can haul down hill with a two-horse wagon. 

“FF, G.,’’? St. Louis: The International Exploration and Invest- 
ment Company, of 5, 7, 9, and 11 Broadway, has an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000, but only $30,000 of this amount has been subscribed and 
paidin. It appearsto be a sort of Klondike enterprise. Just what its 
miilion dollars‘of full-paid non-assessable stock represents in the shape 
of assets, it is hard for me to tell. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Problems. 


{Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 


THE /Etna Life Insurance Company has at last been com- 
pelled to obey an order of the insurance commissioner of Con- 
necticut, and to return to its mutual department a large amount 
of funds alleged to have been improperly diverted to its stock 
department. The order of the court decrees that the company 
must transfer from its stock to its mutual department over 
$300,000, including interest for thirty-two years, and also trans- 
fer $1,000,000 of reserve assets and bear the expenses of litiga- 
tion—$15,000. How much profit bas there been to the policy- 
holders in this transaction? Have the stockholders or the pol- 
icy-holders enjoyed the advantages of the situation ? 


“KE. G. P.,”’ of Albion, Michigan, has policies in the State Mutual, of 
Massachusetts, the Northwestern Mutual, of Wisconsin, and the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. He says he thinks he will allow his policy in the 
Massachusetts Mutual to lapse, and increase his insurance with the 
Northwestern, because he thinks he will realize larger dividends and 
have to pay less premiums in the last mentioned company. He asks 
my opinion, and what companies I would recommend. Before “ E. G. 
P.’ makes his proposed change, I advise him to get the figures of the 
Massachusetts Mutual. I am inclined to think that they will, in the 
end, prove quite as good as those of the Northwestern. While the 
Massachusetts Mutual may not be as Jarge as the Northwestern, it 
looks just as sound. 

“A. B.,” of Peoria, Illinois, asks if I can name parties who make 
loans on life-insurance policies at reasonable rates. He says he has 
been doing business with a concern in New York, * which is satisfac- 
tory, except that they cannot guarantee renewals, and that is what is 
wanted.’ Several parties are in the business of loaning money on life- 
insurance policies, but I doubt if any of them do so at reasonable rates 
Most of them drive pretty sharp bargains. Nearly every prosperous 
insurance company nowadays is willing to loan on its policies, and I 
advise * A. B.” to consult his own company if he seeks a loan. Ido 
not understand what he means by his reference to ** guarantee re- 
newals.”* 

A reader from Boston wants to know what I think of the Northwest- 
ern’s new policy, guaranteeing cash values, loan values, extensions, 
etc. This policy has many excellent features. I like anything that 
guarantees values. No assessment company does this, but all the 
three great New York companies, the Mutual, the New York Life, and 
the Equitable Life, give guarantees that are as good as any bank's. 

** Mutual,” of Roxbury, Massachusetts, writes that the agent of the 
Northwestern claims that his company is paying about twice the div- 
idend of the New England Mutual, and is enabled to do so because it 
has lighter running expenses. ‘Mutual’ has a $5,000 policy in the 
New England, and wants additional insurance He asks if I would ad 
vise him to take it in the Northwestern instead of the New England 
Mutual. My preference would be for one of the three great New York 
companies—the Mutual Life, the New York Life, or the Equitable. If 
** Mutu ul” would like to see how agents can make figures to suit their 
own coavenience, let him ask the agent of the New England to give 
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him some of the printed matter of that company, with its array of 
statistics showing that it is better than any other company. ‘* Mutual” 
can get such statistics from almost any company, and if he enters this 
field of exploration and is able to get over it without getting crazy I 
shall congratulate him. 

a 3 R.,’’ of New York, inquires about “ a twenty-year assurance 
bond” of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, upon which 
he has paid only one premium. “R. H. R.” also has a $1,000 twenty- 
year policy in the Equitable, and one for $5,000 in the Mutual. ** R. H. 
R.” need have no worriment about his policies in the Equitable and 
the Mutual. As to the estimated value of his policy in the Provident 
Savings Life, I cannot give him figures without knowing what his pol- 
icy stipulates. He can only depend upon what an insurance company 
absolutely guarantees in its policy. The expectations of agents count 


for little. 
The JlLamt. 


A Curious Coincidence. 


A GLANCE at these two pictures, one a reproduction of our 
frontispiece of March 10th and the other a view of one end of 


the Maine wreck in Havana harbor, will show a striking resem- 


= 
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blance between the two profiles thus represented, one the con 
ception of our artist, the other the work of some treacherous 
and murderous Spaniard and his concealed mine. May we not 
think that there is in this striking coincidence a grim confirma- 
tion of our artist’s embodied thought—‘‘ the guilty shall not 
escape ?’ Even the lips of the image, shaped by the shattered 
relics of the noble Maine, repeat the stern demand ! 


The Birth of Custom. 


Ir is a curious and interesting study to trace back to their 
origins the colloquial phrases that are so useful to us, or even to 
regard for a moment the matter-of-fact beginnings of abbrevia- 
tions which are on our tongues constantly and which have grown 
to mean so much more as they have aged. To speak of aman as 
a brick is attributed to a King of Sparta, as he addressed the 
army which was the wall of his country. Not to care a straw 
for anything takes one back to the days before rugs and mat- 
tings,when the soiled straw on the floor was most worthless of all 
things. O. K. is explained a score of ways—and the English- 
speaking world would be poor indeed without it. 

Another case in point is the Q. E. D. of the mathematician 
and orator. 
translator who so rendered the Greek of Euclid, father of mathe- 
matics? Working slowly there in ancient Syracuse, word by 
word transmitting to all generations the propositions that over 
two thousand years have not improved upon, he little dreamt 
of the service he was doing for cultivated ‘* barbarians” 
toman imagination could never have pict- 


How many who use it give a thought to that old 


whose 
mere existence the 
ured. 

It is, however, a reasonable guess that his satisfaction with 
the completed page was no greater than that of the nineteenth 
century high-school scholar who flourishes those mystic letters 
at the close of his proved proposition. Nor is this latter’s pleas- 
ure any greater than that of the policy-holder of the Mutual Life 
of New York,who thinks the same thing as he tinishes reading 
the annual statement of the great company to which he belongs. 
He likes to know that he is one of “the best company,” and 
while he may feel assured that he is, it is no less a pleasure on 
that account to meet the proof renewed year after year. 

He starts out on the axiom of the G. O. M.: ‘‘ The best com- 
pany is the company that does the most good.” Prove the last 
of it, and he is happier. So he runs down the columns of figures 
certified to by government officers, and first he sees that the 
Mutual Life has been in for the longest period. 
‘* Good,” says he, ‘‘but not conclusive.” Then he reads that it 
has insured a larger number of lives than has any other com- 
‘‘ Better,” says he. But even that weight of example is 
Next: ‘‘It has paid out to widows and beneficia- 


existence 


pany. 
not enough. 
ries a larger sum in annuities and the other product of policies 
than has any of its competitors, and still surpasses them in the 
sum of the assets held to guarantee the future security of its pa- 
trons.” 

‘This is more like it,” he says, as he settles back to read more 
carefully; and as he continues his happiness grows with his 
surety. ‘‘ This company is unsurpassed for safety, moderate 
premiums, economy, promptness, justice, liberality. It is a 
company of the policy-holders, existing because of them and for 
Its fifty-five years of stewardship of their funds has been 
It stands to-day, by a head 


them. 
a period of unblemished good repute. 
and shoulders, the foremost exponent of the grandest principle 
man has ever put into operation for his own greatest good.” 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York is * the 
best company ” because it isand for over half a century has been 
the company that does the most good Q. E. D. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals report a positive 
cure for asthma, in the Kola plant found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the Kola Compound 
by mail to all sufferers from asthma who send name and ad- 


dress on a postal card. A trial costs you nothing. * 


NO OTHER SO GOOD. 

THE social life of the present century creates conditions of 
motherhood which many times prevent the natural supply of 
food for infants. No so-called infant food equals the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
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THE POWERFUL BATTLE-SHIP ** OREGON,” 


The Race of the ‘* Oregon.”’ 
May, 1898. 
LicHTs out! And a prow turned toward the 
South, 
And a canvas hiding each cannon’s mouth 
And a ship like a silent ghost released 
Is seeking her sister-ships in the East. 


A rush of water, a foaming trail, 
An ocean hound in a coat of mail, 
A deck long-lined with the lines of fate 
She roars good-bye at the Golden Gate. 


On! On! Alone without gong or bell, 
But a burning fire, like the fire of hell, 
Till the lookout starts as his glasses show 
The white cathedral of Callao. 


A moment's halt ‘neath the slender spire, 
Food, food for the men, and food for the fire, 
Then out in the sea to rest no more 

Till her keel is grounded on Chile’s shore. 





‘ 
South! South! God guard through the unknown 
wave, 


. 


THE BATTLE-SHIP “OREGON,” EAGERLY WATCHED BY THE NATION AS SHE SPEEDS TOWARD KEY WEST, READY FOR ANY OR ALL 





Where chart nor compass may help or save, 
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FORMIDABLE GUNS OF THE FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ OREGON.” 
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WHICH THE SPANISH FLEET MAY BE SEEKING TO INTERCEPT WHILE ON ITS WAY FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


Where the hissing wraiths of the sea abide 
And few may pass through the stormy tide. 


North! North! For a harbor far away, 

For another breath in the burning day; 

For a moment’s shelter from speed and pain, 
And a prow to the tropic sea again. 


Home! Home! With the mother fleet to sleep 
Till the; call shall rise o’er the awful deep; 
And the bell shall clang for the battle there, 
And the voice of guns is the voice of prayer! 


* * * 7 * * 


One more to the songs of the bold and free, 
When your children gather about your knee ; 
When the Goths and Vandals come down in might 
As they came to the walls of Rome one night; 
When the lordly William of Deloraine 

Shall ride by the Scottish lake again ; 

When the Hessian spectres shall flit in air 

As Washington crosses the Delaware ; 











CAPTAIN CLARK, OF THE ‘‘ OREGON,” IN HIS CABIN. 


When your boys shall ask what the guns are for, 
Then tell them the tale of the Spanish War, 
And the breathless millions that looked upon 


When the eyes of babes shall be closed in dread | The matchless race of the Oregon. 


As the story of Paul Revere is read; 
THE PRIDE OF THE PACIFIC. 


OF THE SPANISH FLEET. 


JOHN JAMES MEEHAN. 
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“Mary, how do you find the Ivory Soap does?” 


“Best we have ever had, Madam. The starched clothes 
are whiter and the flannels are softer than when washed 


with the soap we have been using. 


It saves my hands 


Ma’am, they used to be very sore after a wash.” 


“Well, Mary, I intend to have you use only Ivory Soap 
after this, for I am told that it saves the clothes, too.” 


Those who have tried both common soap and Ivory Soap, say 
that it takes only two-thirds as much of the Ivory for a wash. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnath 
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Some Important News 
of Dress Goods and Silks 


Economic conditions now work to the advantage of the economical. Here are 
prices on Summer dress stuffs which we could not have matched’a year or more ago, 
when wool was ever so much cheaper than now. 

The reduction in price from regular figures is really a reduction, and not merely a 
compensation for lack of amount or variety. Thelines are complete in almost all cases. 


At 30c.—Figured Vigoreaux, five different mixt- | At 50c.—Diagonal mixed Cheviots, in 7 patterns, 
ures, 39 in. wide. An honest soc. quality. a6in. wide. The usual &sc. quality. 

At 30c. — Two-toned Jacquard Suitings, in five | At soc.—A regular dollar grade of two-toned all- 
Zombénations. 42in. wide. Asoc quality. wool Grenadines, in five different combina- 

At 31c.—All wool fancy Check Cheviot, 40 in. tions; 45in wide. 
wide. A soc. grade. At soc. —Wool Bayuadere satin-stripe ov 

At soc.—Fancy Worsted Checks; in 15 colorings, <n. wide. A ria quality. aie ie waa 
44in. wide. A 75c. grade. At 75c —All-wool Coverts, in five colors, 50 in. 

Fourth Avenue. wide. A full $1.25 kind. 


Spring and Summer Dress Silks 


Not old goods galvanized by reductions, but new goods that have the charm of 
original cheapness. 


75c. grade for soc. $1.25 grade for 80c. 
720 yards ombre striped Taffetas ; choice of 60 yards guyere lance Taffetas; a new stripe 
colors. for evening dresses : 6 colors. 

85c. grade for ssc. $1.25 grade tor Soc. 
5,280 yards rich check Taffetas; Y-in. blocks ; 1,200 yards chameleon Pekin Taffetas, with 
choice of 11 colors. canale of satin dividing ; 6 colors. 

goc. grade for 6oc. $1.10 grade for 8sc. 
840.yards brocaded glace Twills, for entire 3,780 vards ombre check Taffetas ; 
dresses. colorings. 

$1 grade for 6sc. $1.15 grade for &sc. 
1,320 y ards glace Taffeta Pekin ; triple stripes 600 yards ombre check Taffetas; raised dots of 
in color on color; 11 colors. satin sprinkled ove: ; 7 cviors. 

$1.25 grade for 7oc. $1.35 grade for 85c 
980 yards rich evening silks; Rayadere stripes 510 yards barre Pekin Plisse, in evening tints; 
in waves of embroidery ; 5 colors. also in blac 

$x grade for 7s5c $1.50 grade tor goc. 
480 yards rich white Taffetas; ombre and ca- 270 yards pompadour Pekin Plisse; some 
nale stripes ; 4 colors. stripes are black with color; others white. 

$x grade for 7sc. $1.50 grade fur goc. 
600 yards hair-line plaid Taffetas; pretty col- 150 yards pompadour Pekin Pebble Plisse, 
ors on white, with raised dots or figures; 8 with barre cord of white across; for evening 
colors. wear. 

$1 grade for 7sc. $1.25 grade for 8cc. 
120 yards stripe Taffetas; black shaded lines | 1,170 yards rich satin stripe Plisse; satin stripes 
on white ; gray ombre lines on white. of color bordered with hair-lines of black on 

$1.25 grade for 75c. white, on blue, on yellow, on pink, on tur- 
720 yards barre Pekin Plisse; all-silk; all colors quoise, on lavender, on cerise, on navy blue; 
on white; for blouses. all black 1f you wish. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 
New York 
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“ Search-Light ” 


right, When we go out, we 
can see our way back.” 


For sale by all Dealers. 
Send for Booklet No. 312. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


owners 
never faii to say: “‘It’s all 
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ll All the skill, knowledge, and re- ll» 
«lll sources of our great factories are Ill» 
this year concentrated into making 
«ll oue matchless model—the Ip 
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The Waverley Catalogue is 
sent fur the asking. It is ip 
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REGULATE 
THE LIVER 


as i N- GEN THROAT EASE and BREATH PERFUME 
3 se SEN CC mR YCHESTER, N.Y 


10¢25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 

















PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
WEAR KNOX’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 


“FOOL’S HASTE IS NAE SPEED.” DON’T 
HURRY THE WORK UNLESS YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


THE PRIDE OF OUR NAVY. 


THE UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP 
OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON. 








‘IOWA ”’ 





manded by * Fighting Bob” Evans. The publishers of Les.ir’s WwW EEKLY and 
Judge have reproduced by the chromo- lithographic process, in 14 colors, a mag- 
nificent painting of the * lowa ” (as shown in the miniature cut above), and will 
send a copy of the picture by mail, securely wrapped, for a remittance of 25 cts 
This picture is 50 inches long and 20 inches wide, and makes a most beautiful sub- 
ject for framing. Every reader will want the ‘‘ Iowa. 
Cut out this advirtisement and send it with 25 cents in coin or stamps to the pub- 
lishers’ address below, 


’ ‘HE most formidable war- ship of the United States Navy is the ‘ Iowa,” com- 


Write your name and address on these lines. 


ARKELL PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 








MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS 3: NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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PERILS OF BLOCKADE-RUNNING—UNITED STATES MONITOR “TERROR” FIRING UPON AND CAPTURING SPANISH STEAMER “GUIDO.” 
From A RAPID SKETCH BY OUR WaR ARTIST, 3 A.M, APRIL 277TH, 1898.—[SEE ARTICLE BY OUR SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDYNT, ON PAGE 822.) 
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Rich, Pure Flavor. 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 


RYE. 


Sold at all First-class Cafes and Jobbers. 
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/M. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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TRUTH’S 


Famous Naval 
WAR PICTURES 


in beautiful colors, by Reuterdahl, J. G. 
Tyler and others, will appear every week. 
A copy of the Maine, 12x18, and the 
North Atlantic Squadron, 12x36, both on 
heavy paper, suitable for framing, sent free 
with six months’ trial subscription for $1.00. 


TRUTH, 


Ath Ave. and 19th St., 
New York. 




















TINKHAM 
‘TRICYCLE 


afford all the pleasure and |[® 
exercise of bicycling with- 
out the nervous strain and 
danger. You cannot fall, 
and you stop when you 
want to. No instruction 
necessary. Our 798 Model 
| weighs only 32 pounds. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Tinkham Cycle Co., 
306-310 West 59th St., New York. 
































Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAC 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re. 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket- 
book. 

- 









sold, 400,000 
cases cured. 900 


your own druggist, who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, ‘usually cure boxes, $2.59, 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund mone 
Sterling Remedy Co. , € bicago, Montreal, New Yo 
















THE Marvex (jLove. 


In Pique Suede, 
Pearls, White and Dove. 


B.Altmand Co. 








New York, 
A copy of our handsome map, 48x34 
inches, penne in colors and mounted 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
pay for packing and ey tation. P. 8. Eustis, 


A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 
on aaa er, will be sent to any address 
Gen'l Pass’r Agent, C. B. ¢ . ee De by FB Ill. 


Bronchitis cure guaranteed Dr- 

Gordin’'s Baniteriem, 514 Pine 

As ma::: Dept pe; 8S. F., Cal. Special 
AR, on ALB RON by mail. 
$10 A DAY TO AC @ENTS © 


Q COUR AT HALBT EAD: $  RREAT ut WAR 00K: © 


oS defences, Maine Disaster, Cuba, Our War 
with Seals and relations with Foreicn Nations. Q 
s pearly > 10 pages, written sincethe Maine Disas- 

\ hoy itty eoipred, Uhuceatone. Agents 
ma to $39 per day. Noexperience necessary. 
ORs fiteral terms guaranteed, 20 days’ credit, CO 
price low, freight paid. Handsome | outfit free. 

d 9 two cent stamps to pay posta 
Ot E DU CATIONAL UNION, 824 Dearborn Ot -» CHICAGO, 


OOOOOQOOOOOCOOOO00O 


War! War!! Warl!! 


Of absolute interest in these days of war is our 
reat combination: Leslie’s Weekly, with its 
rilliant reputation for enterprise and patriot- 

ism, and The Memorial War Book, describing 

with such accuracy and truth the late Civil War. 

The combination is sold for the price of one, 

Agents wanted in every town, 

-ESLIE'S WEEKLY (BOOK DEPT.). 
NO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 








OO 








AT THE RECEPTION. 


Mrs. SHARPE—‘ E 
but your—your——” 
Mrs. Uppby (who b s on one of her husband’s 
neckties) —‘‘ Gh, wha: is it ? 
with me ?” 
Mr- I believe 
de]t has got up arourd your neck.” 
JIT ALWAYS HAPPENS. 
THE first of May is moving-day; 
(* that ’'m well aware, 
Because my wife is moved to tears 
And I am moved to swear. 


‘use me, Mrs. Uppby; 


Is anything wrong 


Sharpe—‘ Yes ; your—your 


—Judge. 


—Judge. 
THE NEXT THING. 
YounG Mrs. McBripe 


* Hello! Is that Dr. 
come and see baby 


(at the telephone)— 
Doce? Well, 
right away—ste 
croup. But stop a minute. 
ing-stamps 7"—Judge. 


I wish you’d 
has the 


Do you give trad- 


YOUR ’98 OUTING 


Spring is here and summer is fast approaching. 
Time to think of where to go in order to avoid tuat 
hot, uncomf, .table city heat ** Vacation Sugges 
tions.”* published by Wisconsin Central Lines, tells of 
a hundred summer-resorts easily reached from Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Ask your nearest ticket-agent for 
detailed information. James C. Pond, G. P. A., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Use BROWN’S © dae geo Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEET 25 cents a jar. 


ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 


SEND a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen 
eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 
well as other information of value. Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route 


A HOP-SKIP-AND-JUMP feeling. the sort that always 
follows a course of treatment where Abbott’s—The 
Original Angostura Bitters—is the prescription. 





Any person wishing to purchase a strictly first- 
class piano is advised to visit the salesroom of 
Sohmer & Co., 149-155 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York City. 


NOTHING contributes more towards a sound diges- 
tion than the use of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 
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Half the trouble’ of = 


Ps 


A 

Ae washing the hair, 
At cleaning and purify- yS 
Ae ing the scalpis done 98 
Ai away with if you = 
As use ' 
AX this GONSTANTINE’S 
Al s02p- PINE TAR SOAP 
a then (Persian Healing) 
iL 

= 


it’s delightful for the « 
every day toilet and = 


bath, 
at Sold by druggists. 2 
ENT RI WOTIOTOITANTO STOOD 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE 
-HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 


SOHMER & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 








PSA AEE AEE AS LYSIS 


/KLONDIKE NECESSITIES | 


; Under certain circumstances a 
heavy calibre F 











oan 


SMITH & 
+ WESSON 
4 may be of mote 

, { value than your nuggets. 
Don’t take any chances. 


Catalogue of desirable weapons for heavy use 
mailed on application. 


SMITH & WESSON, § 
4 17 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. ¥ 
RKNK RK RKRA IIT RAR ea 


El Press Cutting alana’ will send 
you all newspane? clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be‘ om to date.” Every newspaper 
= yy of importance in the United States and 

ro pe is sear ed for your netices. Henray Romgixsg, 
i) ae ew York. 




















= Wort Work- 


because it isn’t mounted on 
a THE IMPROVED 


a HARTSHORN 


pL 
fr SHADE ROLLER. 
t+ A perfect erticle. No tacks re 
quired. Notice name on role) 
when bv ying your shades. 

















Leather 
Dressin of : 


« the life of 


> Lengthens 


old shoe look new. The 
result of many years’ 


study of leather pecu- 
B liarities. For men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s 


3shoes. Sold by all 
= dealers. Made by the 
. makers of the famous 
Vici Kid, famous for 
its durability and 
softness wherever 
shoes are worn. 
An illustrated 
S book about the 
wear and care 
gk of shoes 
mailed free, 
-* Robert H. 
» Foerderer, 
2 ee Pa. = 
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} CHEW 


‘iBeeman’s 


- 4 le te The 


~-- 





Original 


s 


‘Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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Pictorial History of the 


CHICAGO 
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STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 









T' 
S 






Give rare cycling pleasure. Crescent 
Tandems double it, adding companion- 
ship, dividing work 2 


CRESCENT TANDEMS 


Are properly built in every way. 
Strong, rigid, reliable. And the price-— 
an honest one - - : © - 


$75. 
CRESCENTS 


are the most popular bicycles made. 
Art Catalogue, with ** Care of the Wheel,” FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Makers NEW YORK 








Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAC 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, ex Po nico- robb 
sold, 400,000 
cases cured. Bu 


tine, purifies the bloo 

stores lost manhood, 
NO-TO-BAC from 
r own druggist, who 








makes you strong 
in health, 
and pocket- 
book. 
~~ 






a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
guarantee d to cure, or we re fund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co., € hicago, Montreal, New York. 










Do not let the clerk sell you 
any other camera under the 
name of “Kodak.” 


There is no 


Kodak 


but the Eastman Kodak. 


$5.00 to $25.00. 


| Catalogues free at Kodak agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








War! 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 


The best illustrated newspaper in the English language. 


On 


every American battle-ship and at every point of possible conflict, 


Leslie’s Weekly staff artists are in readiness to 


transfer the 


scenes to this matchless publication. 
To destroy a copy of Leslie’s Weekly is to destroy that 


which ina few years will be almost priceless. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 


a war souvenir. 


10 Cents Per Copy. 


as 





Keep every copy 


Yearly Subscription, $4.00. 





ARKELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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30 Broadway, Nev York, N.Y. 


OIE NEIETE SE SEREIE GENE NE ESE OEE 


"What 
——— Are 


6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Pero es -- SS) sees SEE ES © - CEES SCRCSC SEN CeeR PCOS ESS EERE E SEES EE Ess es 


- never vary; they are always the same. 
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Club Cocktails? 


“A MODERN ECSTASY” is a 
Shakespearian definition for a ** Cocktail.” 
“Kings it makes gods, and meaner creat- 
ures kings.” 

Wherever good livers are found, 
* wherever conviviality exists, even to 
~ the most remote corners of the earth, 
> the “CLUB COCKTAIL” reigns 
supreme as a fashionable drink. 


“4 The “CLUB COCKTAILS” 





The secret of their perfect blend is that 
they are kept six months before being 
drawn off and bottled. 

“ Cocktails” that are served over 
the bar do not contain these indis- 
pensable w walities. 

Seven Varieties: Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, York, 
Tom Gin, Whisky. 


For sale by 


LAA RAAF EAR AFH HRM SH KF CHF ARERE 


all first-class dealers. 


London. 


Senenetontnene: 























A NOONDAY TILT ON THE SECTION. 


REaGan—‘‘ If Oi were you, Dutchy, Oi’d brish thot floy aff me nose.” 
DuteHy—‘ Ha-ha ! ish dot so? Mebbe you prush id off you’sel’ best ; id’s nearer to you vot 


it vos to me.” 












¢ highest high grade 

pricethats fair* 

have more noted improvements than 
any other make of wheel. 








People of refinement will appreciate in the 
Rambler its “NAME, QUALITY, PRICE,” 





Rambler Agents everywhere invite inspection of 
new models. ASK ESPECIALLY TO 
SEE THE RAMBLER GEAR CASE 
—*inclosed chain model.” 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, 


New York, Brooklyn, Detroit, 
Cincinnatt, Buffalo, Cleveland, London. 














O. 
Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 


Ginghams. 
FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Organdies. 


French Linon Batiste. 





White and Colored Piqué, Em.- | 
broidered Swiss and Mull. 


Stripe Galatea. 


Proadovay K 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 














Far ae Se | 
: | 
Bevel-Gear ee 
Chainless Bicycles |> | 
$125 ? 
Make Hill Climbing 
Easy. 
Columbia 
Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartfords, .. 50 





Vedettes, $40 and 35 


POPE MFG. CO.. 
Hartford, Conn. 





















CIGARS, 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO.. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
xo in Bundle. 


Crial Package in Pouch by mail for 25c. 


. H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore,Md. , 
THE AMERICANTOBACCOCO., Successor. 








URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold -Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by. 
leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, WN. Y. 

















Established tn 1876. 


MAJORS CEMENT 





PRICE,15c. AND 25c. PER BOTTLE. 


Mends 


Specially prepared for household paepeses. 
ipping 


anything that breaks. Meerschaum pipes. 
billiard-cues. Just the thing to fasten the end of a 
bandage; also to stick it to the skin to keep it in posi- 
tion. 


MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT. 
A wonderful sticker. No bicvclist should be with- 


out it. For repairing Rubber Boots, Shoes, Rubber 
Garments, Silk Umbrellas. 15 cents. 


MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT. 


Of sdrprising adfiesive power. -Boots-and-shoes.ard , 


articles of Leather. 15 cents. : 
At druggists’ and house-furnishing stores, or by 
mail free of Postage. 


BEWARE I!!! Take no substitute, 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., ‘xewsenceits? 


Kerry, Watson & Co., Montreal. 


3 
3 
; 
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Handsome Finish, Luxurious Equipment. 








Can be under- 
stood by any- 
one In 10 min- 
utes. 


| ms 2 : a : 
Our Carriages are not experi- 


Thoroughly Tested. orc *"Wehave in the past 


three years built and tested. We have had electric vehicles in steady 
use for over two years and have succeeded in perfecting a carriage that 
is EFFICIENT, DURABLE and PRACTICAL. If you are in New 
York during May, don’t fail to see our exhibit at the Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Madison Square Garden. 

Send for Printed Matter. 


POPE MFG. CO., MOTOR CARRIAGE DePT., Hartford, Conn. 
Ma a 2 eh ee ee ee ee eee eee 
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“Sunshine bottled in France and opened here.”’ 


- (HAMPAGNE 


The Society Wine. 
e 


yD 

j ee 
¥ 4 x : rY A° samy id 
¥ iy} 

L pi 


939 









Perfectly dry, but not acid. Naturally fruity, but not 
charged with brandy. 


ALFRED pe MONTEBELLO & CO., 
127 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE, 1579 BROAD 


LEON RENAULT, MANaGeRr. 








BOOT JACK: 
Manufactured for All 
Consumers Who Can Afford 
and Will Have 


THE BEST. 


Mail 36 silver paper strips from s-cent cuts of 
Boot Jack tothe manufacturers and receive in re- 
turn a handsome aluminum pocket tobacco case. 


Order of any Tobacconist or of 
JOHN FINZER & BROS., Manufacturers 
Louisville, Ky. 





S. 4ny 


NG _ a 











LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANCHAM, Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement, 


THE CHRISTY SADDLE. 


Indorsed by all American, 
Canadian, English, French 
and German physicians as 
anatomically correct. Ask 

our doctor about the in- 
) Jurious effect of improperly 
constructed saddles. Over 
% of the leading bicycle 
makers furnish the Christy 
asa regular equipment or as 
an option without addition- 
al charge, at retail. Insist 
on the Christy. Avoid cheap imitations. Once 
a Christy rider, always a Christy advocate, 

Christy Be oklet free. 
New York A. G. SPAL.JING & BROS. 





Advertise in : . 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


' 








EARL & WILSON’S 
Sr 





COLLARS & CUFFS 
=}: THE WORLD 


r 


‘ 


Chicago 











